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“Young America” 
SERIES OF BOOKS 


Attractively bound in cloth and fully illustrated 


Stories from American History Showing Our Country’s Patriotism 
and Progress 


STORIES OF UNITED STATES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 
Illus. 272 pp. Price, 60 cents 


COLONIAL DAYS 
Illus. 246 pp. Price, 75 cents 


THE RED CHILDREN 
Illus. 162 pp. Price, 60 cents 


COLONIAL CHILDREN 

Illus. 223 pp. Price, 75 cents 
GREAT MEN 

Illus. 176 pp. Price, 60 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. I 
Illus. 199 pp. Price, 75 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. II 
Illus. 158 pp. Price, 75 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. III 
Illus. 157 pp. Price, 75 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY — VOL. IV 
Illus. 178 pp. Price, 75 cents 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Stories — poems — programs, etc. 
Price, 60 cents 


PIZARRO 
Illus. 128 pp. Price, 60 cents 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
Illus. 150 pp. Price, 60 cents 


AMERICAN PIONEERS 
Illus. 113 pp. Price, 60 cents 


OUR COUNTRY — VOL. I 
Illus. 190 pp. Price, 60 cents 


OUR COUNTRY — VOL. II 
Illus. 167 pp. Price, 60 cents 


DESOTO, MARQUETTE AND LASALLE 
Illus. 158 pp. Price, 60 cents 


THE GREAT WEST 
Illus. 176 pp. Price, 60 cents 


DRAMATIC READERS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Little Plays for Little Players 
By Mara L., Pratt-CHADWICK 
First Year. Illustrated. Cloth, 60c. 


Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Won- 
derful Cats 
By FRANCESCA MARSHALL 
First Year. Illustrated. Cloth, 60c. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
By Mara L. Prattr-CHapwIick 


First or Second Year. Cloth, 60c. 


Plays from the Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 
By Grace D. McCartuy 


Fifth or Sixth Years. Cloth, 60c. 


Story Plays for Little Ones (A Handbook 
for Teachers) 
By Emma M. MAcutre 

Illustrated. 128 pages. 

Each of the 36 stories all ready for action. 
The fine dramatic action and the delightful 
rhythm appeal warmly to the play instinct 
in childhood. Price, 60c. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
By Etta M. Powers 
Second or Third Years. Cloth, 60c. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
By Mary GARDNER 
Third or Fourth Years. Cloth, 60c. 


Colonial Plays for the Schoolroom 
By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER 
Sixth or Seventh Years. Cloth, 60c. 





44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


and collateral reading needed. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
' intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year 60 Cents, Postpaid 


2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two-line Memory Gems 





BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


R THE COMPLETE 


DICTATION SPELLER 


By MORGAN WASHBURN 


Adopted for Use in the Schoo’s of New York City 


More than a Speller —it is Word Study 


INTRODUCTION 


The selection of words for spelling can not 
be left to the teacher for two reasons: 

1 It leads to the needless repetition of 
words already taught in lower grades, and well 
known to the majority of pupils. 

2 It results in the omission of many im- 
portant words. Hence the return to the use 
of the spelling book. 

Experience has shown that the time which 
can reasonably be devoted to the teaching of 
spelling is not enough to provide for teaching 
ali spelling lessons by means of dictations, 
studied and written by the pupils; it is neces- 
sary to devote certain lessons to the writing of 
words in columns, thereby saving valuable 
time, and covering more ground, especially in 
review work. The lessons in this series of 
spellers are therefore planned so as to provide, 
in grades above the !hird year, usually three 
dictations each week for seventeen weeks, and 
to include, besides, words not used in sentences. 


The Complete Dictation Speller 
includes the following: 


1 Weekly review with words syllabicated. 

2 Inductive teaching of punctuation, rules 
for the use of capitals, and the more useful 
rules for spelling. 

3 Graded lessons in spelling, word analysis, 
abbreviation, phonics, and use of dictionary. 

4 Provision for frequent and regular re- 
views, as well as for incidental reviews in 
dictation and letters. 

3@™= 5 The correlation of spelling with the 
geography, history, arithmetic, nature study, 
hygiene, and science lessons of the respective 
grades. 

6 In the seventh and eighth year books, 
the following list to be used for reference to 
develop the powers of independent study: 

(a) Rules for punctuation. 

(b) Rules for the use of capitals. 

(c) Alphabetical lists of the principal 
Latin and Greek stems, prefixes and 
suffixes. 

7 Five model letters in each grade. 

8 Drill in the second and third years on 
words having the same phonetic elements; in 
the middle grades, drill on the inflections of 
nouns and adjectives, and on the principal 
parts of verbs; and in the seventh and eighth 
years, weekly lessons in_distinguishing the 
meaning of synonyms. 

sa 9 The principal selections for memo- 
rizing, suggested in the course of study for the 
public schools of New York City. 

10 Frequent reviews of words frequently 
misspelled. 

11 Contains the Ayres’ Measuring Scale 
for Ability in Spelling. 

In short, “The Complete Dictation Speller by 
Grades,” is an ideal book for teaching English 
as well as spelling. 

The utmost care has been exercised in grading 
the words for spelling, so as to teach words natu- 
rally belonging to the child’s vocabulary, and at 
the same time exclude words such as “bucen- 
taur” and “galleons,” for which the child is 
likely to have little or no use. 


Wire stitched — heavyz manila cover, re-en- 
forced linen back. 


Price, 25 cents each 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 











BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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54x8. No two alike. 





$1.50 each for two or more. 
The Angelus Millet 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of these men, their homes, etc. Each 


~ ke ‘ 
The Perry Pictures 
Send $2.50 for any two artot ypes shown here, or $5.00 for the four, or $1.50 


for one. All of the pictures shown here and many others are also published 
in | the Hand Colored Artotypes, same size, on paper 22x28, at $2.00 for one; 





Order February.Pictures now. Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 








The Lake Cores 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. Two Cent Size. 5344x8. For 25 or more. Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
| wish to tell you how much we are enjoying the pictures of the I find it impossible to carry on history or geography work without 
Pilgrims in our school. They are perfectly beautiful. the use of your pictures. 
The pictures are surely an inspiration to all lovers of art. I have just received the” pictures and am delighted with them. 


I find them a great help in creating interest among my students. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 7x9. Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
ARTOTYPES LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


Reduced price since September 1, 1921. $1.50 for 
one; $1.25 each for two or more. Postpaid. Size, 
22x 28, including the margin. 150 subjects. Think of 
getting really beautiful pictures at these prices! 


CATALOGUES. Send 15 cents for our Complete 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, un- 
less you have our latest 1920 edition. 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending 
the 15 cents in coin.) 








Aurora Guido Rem 


ePerryPictures@ —_—Box |, MALDEN,MASS. 








“PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE MAINTAINED TO DEVELOP GOOD CITIZENS” 


— Report of Committee om Course of Study in Citizenship, State Department Board of Education of Minnesota. 





STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS 


By using the stories of American history, we insure the 
development of wholesome ideas from the start. Once 
radical, revolutionary ideas have been implanted and the 
corresponding vocabulary learned, not all the schools of the 
country can eradicate them. 


Ry Let first reading lessons give clear, distinct ideas of the 
is real purpose of our government. Let pupils get the big 
a vision of granting to others, as well as getting for them- 
selves, justice, equality, and the right of self-determination 


— the vision held by the founders of our government, the 
. realization of which makes America the best place on 
} earth for the man who wishes to do the most and get the 
| best for himself and his family. 
: Let them read of the daring voyagers who found and 
| explored the new country, and the courageous colonists 
who established homes, and business, and government. 
4 Let them read how the country grew, how cities were 
built, farms tilled, factories established; how roads, and 

finally railroads, were built, connecting the cities; how 

churches and schools were established; how laws to benefit 
the people were made by men elected by the people them- 
4 selves for that purpose. 
+ Such are the lessons to be learned in 


STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR YOUNGEST READERS, Price, 60c. 


Correspondence Solicited with principals and superintendents 


‘EDUCATIONAL ee UBLESHING COMPANY 
_ BOSTON CHICAGO 











Partial List of Stories told in 
*‘Stories of the United States 
for Youngest Readers”’ 


Life among the Indians — character and 
habits, food, clothing and shelter, arts and 
industries. 

Norsemen — extent and results of explora- 
tions. 

Columbus — education, geographical know}- 
edge and beliefs, ambition, courage and sublime 
faith, struggles for ships and men, the danger- 
ous voyage, its triumphant end, honor, dis- 
honor, then lasting fame. 

Other explorations — Americus Vespucius, 
Balboa, The Cabots, Drake, Raleigh. 

English settlements — Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania. 

Dutch settlements — New York. 

Development of colonies, schools and 
churches, business and industries. 

Rivalry of French and English in America. 

Washington — character and training, sur- 
veyor, soldier, statesman, president. 

Unjust legislation i in English Parliament — 
resentment in the colonies, the Revolutionary 
War, National government formed. 

New states added — growth and develop- 
ment westward, increase of industry and 
commerce. 

Lincoln — early life, character and habits, 
education, hatred of injustice, devotion to 
cause of Union, his death. 

Civil War — causes, results. 

Growth of country — new states, railroads, 
internal developments, colonial ventures, 
Hawaii, Cuba, Spanish War, Panama Canal, 
Mexican trouble, World War. 
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New School Entertainments are found in our 
free Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Songs, etc. Get 


es for your Commencement progr. ae 
naa Rosy Cheeks—a Health play ......25¢ Dare to be true; nothing can 
Help-U Di and Recitation Book ....... 40c 


need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most 
grows two thereby. 


Good Stunts for Commencement Week ..... 50c 
t to say Gor Closing Day... ..cccccccese se 


What to do Commencement Week ......... 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 








FRANKLIN, O. ar Sit'So be Denver, Cow: — George Herbert. 
12th Conducted European Tour | The above is ONE of the 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N. Humphrey Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 


pote Ay oye $975: on 


REASONABLE because there are no overhead 
expenses. 

VISITING: Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, England. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Passion Play; Cor- 
niche Drive; three days’ auto tour to 
Nice; coaching in Switzerland; auto tour 
in England, Amalfi. 

REFERENCES: Fort Dearborn National 
Bank; members of former parties. 


106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 





Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box — selections from the following authors: 


Day-by-Day programs on application. an fA. Procter 
“Taking charge, with Miss FitsGerald, ng me Cary Pope . 
Eva erally : on, tad “inf — with her — - ate Butler Long Simelia Opie 
areca “ mn ey phesgoomery . G. Whittier 
a iCcOxX Tances 
“ Trips Optional: Scotland, Ireland wth a 
pain, Phoebe Cary Kingsley 
Coleridge Lowell 





and many others. 


Emblems and Rings of E 
CLASS En “7 logues Full Set, Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 


scription. Two catalogues FREE 
PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with. 
any letters, numerals or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz 
Usien Emblem Co., Dept.5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palayra, Pa 


PL AY ~~ = - — — — 
erettas, ¢ I 
ow s, ote ataloguo free 


Rosche&Co. (Dept. 2, )337W. MadisonSt. Chicago, til 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 

















THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


is now feeding 100,000 orphaned children — innocent victims of the Great 
War. Without American relief they must perish. 
Let your school assist in saving a few of these little lives by making known the facts. 
They are Human Facts — Vital Facts — Facts involving Humanity. 
FOR FREE LITERATURE ADDRESS 
THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 151 Fifth Ave., New York City 





s teachi the Mechanics and of Palmer Method P. 
OUR F REE SERVICE is still off offered to all teachers eas are qouvided with individus! 


copies of our manual. OTHER TRICH ERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course 
of the small fee of ten dollars. . me ahead 


cover the entire United States and their 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS services are still free to all schools haviny 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN fcr cllovcd exactly. leads to, enduring handwriting, whicb 
is written at commercial speed and is plain 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print, “Thus, it conserves the. time a as cake 

end yew ge of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS “7,22! ert attetion tod a, ns oe 


the Palmer Method Pi lesson with the Palmer M 
ipeaately, ‘ee Fat ane enmanship D Wil ling lesson, and the results in bott 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUP PLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Pittock Build‘ng, Portland, Oregon 


® Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


+ hese a Girls — 15 or over, can easily learn |~ ~ we aan a. Ts 
ress and Costume Designing during their ~ 

spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. on. see oe 1. 

Dress and Costume Designers frequently earn | 


$45 to $100 a Week a dag 








ple lessons in the subject here 
| checked. 
C] DRESS DESIGNING 








=) Many. Start Parlors in Their Own Homes | © MILLINERY 
Cory women whe now dese plain sowing should take up Designing Rigs asnerscrssaren 
| © HUNDREDS OF WOMEN ARE LEARNING MILLINERY BY MAIL | ee ee 





There is a pool 

Silent, dark and still; 

It holds the pattern of the trees, 

The polished lacquered traceries, 

Until a whimpering breeze 

Breaks the design at will. 
—M.T. Stockett in N. Y. Evening Poss. 





Out on the Firing Line 


Poor rural school ma’am, 
Patient and pale, 

She trudges to work 
Over hill and dale. 


Long are the hours, 
And weary the day, 
Devoted to others, 
At such meager pay. 


No one cares 

If she’s happy or sad, 
Or if her charges 

Are good or bad. 


Early and late 
She labors for all, 
Nor dreams of rest, 
Till the angels call. 


Always on time, 
Through sunshine or rain, 
But never commended — 
Life seems in vain. 


Very few ever 
Have tried to smile 
At the tired little school ma’am, 
Or deem it worth while. 
—Clara E. Bush 


“TELL ME A STORY”’ 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 








Medium point - Semi Elastic 





Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned. 


Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway New York 
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A Page of Busy Work-- Teachers’ Manuals -- Seat Work 


The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for 


the pupils during their leisure hours. 


Seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and attractive. 


in connection with his former lessons. 


of the faculties, it is good; if it only fills up time, it is useless. 


By training the child’s senses we add materially to the clearness and strength of the thoughts and judgments which 
help him to become a more perfect product in after life. 


You will find listed below a carefully selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work helps for the teacher. Sent post- 


paid at prices given. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech, in Primary 


Grades. 
By Myra Kine. 
Miss Myra King’ s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end 
of forming correct habits of speech. Habit- 


ual mistakes are by means of these games © 


repeated and repeated in correct torm in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. No better way to impress 
these necessary lessons than this. Price, 
75 cents. 


HOLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES 

Full Yet Simple Explanations of the Ameri- 

can Holidays 

By Ciara J. DENTON. 

Teachers will find the book a valuable aid 
in preparing for holiday entertainment, as 
it contains a number of selections suitable 
for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the 
following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, All Fool’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag Day, 
Independence Day, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Forefathers’ Day, Christmas. 
Price, 60 cents. 


DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Problems. Graded. Price, 60 
cents. 


MENTAL DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
By W. H. Witams, Thacher School, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. 
The method is simple, strong, and pro- 
gressive. Price, 60 cents. 


THE FIRST FLAG — And] Other Patriotic 
Plays and Exercises. 

In these days when love and reverence for 
Our Country and for the Flag of Our 
Country is being instilled into the boys and 
girls, teachers will greet this volume with 
delight. » Directors of Playgrounds will also 
find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little 
performers. _ Price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratr 
The dramatic form of childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author, the favorite of the 
— and of teachers for a score or more 


These nee ee ly adapted 
for action. ustration for 
each. It is mainly familiar folk-lore stories 
that appear in this form. The pages are 
simple and the printing large. Price, 60 
cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER. 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter 
is given in two forms: The Story and the 
Play. The selections thus treated are as 
follows: The Fairies of Caldon Low, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, The Star 
Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and 
King Solomonand the Ants. Price, 60 cents. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 


Mother Goose in Pantomime 

Program I in this book consists of ten panto- 
mimes, the following characters from Mother 
Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks, Tilda 
Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary Mary 
and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, 
and Old King Cole. 

Program II is devoted to Shadow Panto- 
mime, introducing: Little Tommy Tucker, 
The Three Maids, etc. Children from three 
to twelve years of age have acted them to 
delighted audiences, and, best of all, they 
have held the interest of the child, both as 
actor and spectator. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY FOR 


LITTLE FOLKS 
By FANNIE JOHNSON and JENNIE COLBy. 
Twenty-six games for first two years of pri- 
mary school. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By Caro.tine GRIFFIN 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months — from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, all chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 
Price, 75 cents.. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Exercises for the Schoolroom 
A collection of Concert Exercises, Recita- 
tions, Songs, etc., appropriate to Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and suitable for use in both Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools. Price, 50 
cents. 


“RIGHT-DRESS” 


A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for 
Schools 
By Freperick J. REILty. 

The aim of this manual is not to seek the 
introduction of military drill as such in our 
schools, but to make use of the best features 
of the ‘military drill for effective physical 
training. Price, 60 cents. 


PROBLEMS IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


First to Fourth Years 

By Anna J. McGrata 
The problems can be used with regular text- 
book in arithmetic. Price, 60 cents. 


Busy work must test the child’s knowledge and skill 
If it results in a clearer perception of some past lesson, or added development 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes and Marches. 
Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of 
many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 
Price, 60 cents. 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Price, 60 cents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 


With outline sketches for the hektograph, 
drawing pad or blackboard. 

By Emma M. Macurre, B. Ped. 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action 
for the imagination by allowing the child to 
impersonate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. Price, 60 cents. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 


WORE 


Vol. I. First Term for September, October, 
November and December. 


Vol. Il. Second Term for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 


Vol. III. Third Term for April, May ané 
June. 


By Etta Merrick Graves, Joint Author of 
“A Year Book for Primary Grades.” 
A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work through the year. 
With the fund of occupation work which 
these books offer, the teacher’s daily task ie 
lightened, and the children’s interest and 
eagerness to do the work are increased. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns, 
and poster work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By Fiorence M. Mier. 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
eral and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 

to group material and outlines for history 

work in Primary and Rural Schools ‘in a 

convenient form for the teacher’s use. 

For this reason, in cases where it would be 

difficult for the teacher to find the stories 

or facts, they have been given in such a form 
that the teacher can adapt them to her use. 

Also very full outlines have been given in 

most cases, so that the arrangement in story 

form may be easier for the teacher. Fully 
illustrated. Price, per vol., 75 cents. 





Any of the above helps sent securely packed, postpaid, at prices given. Address nearest office. 


EDUCATIGNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY — Boston 


New York Chicago 







































RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. SY 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER Q 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. “s/ 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- S 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 . 
words. Price, 65 cents. 
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The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. SY 
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Bor Grade |: - ERRY Pek eee -* ny " 
" i ts . 
ae es Overwork Brings Unstrung Nerves 
Dor Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 


Those who lead a sedentary life cannot underesti- 
SUsNY RAGBIT'E. Shea, . er mate the nutrient and generally beneficial effects of 
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The Honorably Absent 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


There are evils accompanying the “perfect attendance” 
aim that many teachers fail to see. Tardiness is inexcu- 
sable. There should be great stress laid on the “evils of 
tardiness,” for tardiness is generally the result of careless- 
ness, of a don’t-care attitude, and oftentimes it develops 
into a plain bad habit. Absence from school, however, 
in most cases, is necessary because of sickness: and because 
of that fact, perfect attendance should not be too strongly 
urged on the children. 

Big epidemics start, often- 


before she had never listed in colored chalk the names of 
any but those having perfect attendance records, now 
beside that list was another, headed ‘“‘ Honorable Absentees.”’ 
It included all children who brought notes from home ex- 
plaining their absence on the grounds of sickness. Those 
children who were absent without reason, or who stayed 
away from school because of company or a pleasure trip, 
or some other avoidable cause, were deprived of any men- 
tion whatsoever. 

When asked how her system 





times, from little sicknesses. 
A child, though only slightly 
sick, should be kept at home a 
day or so, until time has proved 
that his sicknessis nothing more 
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worked, this teacher replied very 
enthusiastically: “Far better 
than I had anticipated! There 
have been several cases where a 





single day’s absence has taken 





than a bilious attack, or an over- 
tired break-down, or a mere 
stomach upset. School nurses 
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the place of what, judging from 
former observations, would have 
been an absence of several days 


in the larger schools can judge the Kindergarten and Primary .... 76 had the child come to school in 
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they are not, it rests wholly The Visualization of Form. V........ 82 because he didn’t feel just right, 
with the mother or teacher as aR Sree 83 


to whether or not Jennie or Grades 
Phillip shall attend school. 


Physical Training for First and Second 


and on the third day broke out 
87 with measles: we didn’t have 





Number Stories. II................. 89 another case in the school. At- 
The conscientious child, desir- Arithmetic Aids for Primary Grades... 91 tendance should be secondary 
ous of winning the “perfect at- sar ey yy: Berentre ss: 2 to health —always—but I thi 
tendance” credit or star, or eon pot Me aes 95 generally teachers talk as if 
some similar reward, will rebel The Letter House................... 96 attendance—perfect attendance 
at the suggestion that he stay Some Uses of Old Magazines......... 98 —was the most important thing 
at home, if he is physically able 4 tpg. poss Fete eeeeeeee scenes A. in a school-child’s life.” 
to drag to school. Generally ok  eebbhieaa aan a Let every teacher think back 
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tells her he ought ot remain at 
home. 
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in bed? And yet, don’t you 








remember how you hated to lose 





Attendance at such a time 
does the child no good. Even 
though the exposure and nerve 
strain do not result in a sicker child the following: day, a 
half-sick child is of no use in his classes. His brain will 
not function properly: only with the greatest difficulty will 
he be able to concentrate even for a few minutes. What 
he learns while in that condition will amount to nothing. 

A certain teacher, realizing the dangers that lay behind 
her daily urge never to miss a session, inaugurated a system 
in her schoolroom, which, while it honored perfect attend- 
ance, honored likewise the “honorable absence.” Whereas 


the gold star, or whatever form 
of honorable mention your teach- 
er resorted to, that signified 

“perfect attendance”? Somehow, as you think of it, 
does it seem quite fair to give credit only to those who 
have been fortunate enough to keep well all through the 
school term, when the majority of the unfortunate sick 
children are as conscientious and desirous of attending 
school each session as the well ones? 

Don’t be afraid to try out the system above mentioned. 
Don’t be afraid your absences will take a high jump; 
in all probability, they will actually show a decrease. 
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Means of Effecting a Closer Relationship 
Between the Kindergarten and Primary 


Alwine W. Luers 
State Normal School, Wayne, Neb. 


HE need of a still closer relationship between the kinder- 
garten and primary has long been felt, and the time 
has come when the artificial barriers between the two 

will be removed. Several] things have already contributed 
to the solution of this problem, but the chief difficulty 
will be met when both departments make intelligent use 
of the project method of teaching. 


I The Term Defined 


What does the term “project” imply? Are projects and 
problems the same? May one include the other? Several 
definitions are given, but the following seems to express 
the idea quite clearly: “A project is a problematic act or 
series of acts carried to completion in their natural setting,” 
or, preferably, what one may imaginatively accept as a 
natural setting. It is a purposeful activity which places 
the emphasis (1) “the completion of an act,” rather than 
passively absorbing information, (2) meeting of situations 
rather than memorizing facts, (3) the priority of the problem 
over the statement of principles, (4) provision for a natural 
rather than an artificial setting of problems. 

Projects may be of various types, growing out of many 
fields of interest. They may be undertaken by individuals 
or by groups. They may be large or small, cover a wide 
field, involving much man-power, time and material, or 
they may be as simple as the making of a kite or the dressing 
of a doll. 


II Illustrations of Typical Adult Projects 


The Panama Canal, the irrigation of our western arid 
lands, the construction of the Woolworth Building, in New 
York, were big projects; while the wiring of a house, the 
construction of a chicken coop, planning and making a 
flower bed, giving a party, planning and making a dress, 
are comparatively simple. All of these projects involve 
reasoning; problems must be solved and often minor 
projects included. Some are distinctly of the problem type, 
involving mental processes alone, without manipulation 
of material and void of outward expression; while others 
grow out of or involve much use of material. In working 
out a project the individual must select and reject sugges- 
tions and activities as well as materials; he must think and 
decide; he must take definite steps toward a definite 


purpose. 
[Il Projects in Child-Life 


Let us now consider the project in child life, as follows: 
(1) The project as it is employed for self-development in 
the home and neighborhood. (2) Projects in the kinder- 
garten. (3) Projects in the primary grades. 


1 THe Home AND NEIGHBORHOOD In the average home 
and neighborhood one sees many projects worked out. 
Unless interfered with by an unnatura] environment, and 
autocratic or too restricted government, you will find the 
child in the home constantly scheming and planning a 
course of action of a very project-like nature. He wants 
something and he plans how to get it. He comes in contact 
with material and he plans how to use it. He studies and 
investigates in order to obtain usable information. His 
instincts are directly responsible for the selection of some 
lines of action, and his natural and social environments 
suggest others. He may have an immediate end in view, 
or it may be somewhat remote, but at any rate he is thinking 


and acting all the time. He learns to do through doing 
through choosing, employs the principle of trial and success 
many times, and is increasing his stock of experience all the 
while. Of course, the nature of the experience will depend 
largely upon the wisdom and attitude of the child’s parents, 
who may build into the child’s natural course of action or 
may interfere with it. 


2? Tue KINDERGARTEN Although there is much room 
for improvement in the kindergarten, one thing must be 
said in itsfavor. From its very beginning it has recognized 
the project as a means of acquiring motor and intellectual 
training. Its founder made provision for it, and his dis- 
ciples have always used it, although many made mistakes 
by permitting their practice to degenerate into formalities. 

What made the project method possible in the kinder- 
garten? Let us discover the answer by considering the 
environment. 

We find (1) that it is very close to the nursery age, an 
age difficult to interfere with. (2) There was an absence 
of text-books, the usual printed course of study, and 
restricted supervision. Furniture was not stationary. 
(3) Some of the materials were similar to those found 
in the nursery, and the child was encouraged to bring in 
others. (4) The kindergarten provided close contact 
with nature through excursions. (5) Play activities were 
provided for, and efforts made toward pleasant social 
mfluence. (6) The traditional background was less fixed 
than in the grades. 


3 THe Proary Grapes Concerning projects in the 
primary department we find a different situation. Al. 
though not entirely missing, their use is more restricted. 
Due to supervisory limitations, traditional formalism, 
stationary seats, often poor choice of, and too close ad- 
herence to, textbooks, little material besides books and 
writing paper, there was no chance for the child’s own 
suggested projects to flourish. The subject matter to be 
covered was outlined in the course of study, and in order 
to reach the goal, the children were often made means to 
an end. In the project, the opposite is true — materials 
and subject matter serve as means. 

When one stops to consider that theory and practice in 
the primary grades was forced downward by the theory 
and practice of the grades above, while that in the kinder- 
garten came from the nursery, is it any wonder that the 
two departments failed to meet on common ground. 
The kindergarten had a good basis in child life upon which 
to build, while the primary was compelled to adapt adult 
standards to child minds. No wonder matters need 
adjustment. 


Recommendations 


I In Both DEPARTMENTS 

1 Study the child and his surroundings. Interpret his 
actions by means of scientific study, observation, reminis- 
cences and insight. 

2 Have daily informa] conversation periods in which 
the children are encouraged to talk. Talk about some 
home ard neighborhood activities every day. Keep a 
record of the topics introduced by the children and note 
whether they are of individual or general interest. Build 
up your list of subject matter largely from their interests. 
3 Lead to new interests by means of excursions and 
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informal use of materials. Also play, music and children’s 
literature. 

4 Projects growing out of children’s interests will be 
influenced by adult activities of home, school and neighbor- 
hood. Therefore, develop a personality and behavior 
worthy of imitation. 

5 Avoid much use of the purely spectacular. It keeps 
the child in the lime-light too much, and is apt to over- 
stimulate the nerves. Time spent on the making of elabo- 
rate costumes must be taken from something more vital. 

All problems and projects suggested by the children 
need not or should not receive attention at school. Apply 
tests like those suggested by Krackowizer — “Projects in 
the Primary Grades,” p. 23. 


Il THE KINDERGARTEN 

1 Keep a record of all group projects undertaken during 
the school year; note the time required for each project, 
the order in which they were recognized, and the success 
or failure of each project. If some were failures try to 
determine the reason why. Also record a sufficient number 
of remarks used by the children in introducing their projects, 
to give a fair idea of the means they are apt to employ. 
(Send a record of this to the primary teacher.) 

2 Provide plenty of opportuaity for experimentation 
and note the children’s reactions toward new materials; 
in fact, any new experience. Record some of these re- 
actions. 

3 The teacher and older children frequently have use 
for printed signs, so there should be a printing set in every 
kindergarten. The children like to make rhyme and picture 
books, and label materials. Keep a record of the books 
made and labeling done. From time to time ask the 
primary teacher to examine them, and send at least one 
of the last and better books with each child into the first 
grade. No book made in the kindergarten should include 
anything not vital to the child. Neither should it require 
such a long time in the making that the children will lose 
interest in it. This was too true of the old-fashioned 
“Book of Work.” The books should be natural projects 
in themselves, and the children should be pleased with them. 








77 





4 Minimum essentials are as necessary for the kinder- 
garten as for the grades, especially in habit formation. 
Every kindergarten child should know how to put on his 
own wraps and overshoes, take care of simple bodily needs, 
and have his sense of regularity and responsibility fairly 
well developed before entering the first grade. In fact, 
he should be an unspoiled, well-behaved, sensible little 
thinker before he leaves the kindergarten. 

5 The kindergarten is the place where fundamentals 
are born and taken care of, and in order that the primary 
teacher may know what basis she has for her work, the 
kindergartner should send her a fair record of what has 
been accomplished in these fundamentals. (a2) What has 
been done in conversation, stories, rhymes and songs, in 
order to enlarge the vocabulary and stimulate a desire for 
reading? What basis for interpretation? (6) How much 
simple drawing and picture writing has been done, in order 
to develop skilled manipulation of the writing tool and to 
create a desire for the use of the writing symbols? (c) What 
games do they know? (d) What nature and other first- 
hand experiences have they had? What facts do they 
know in nature? (Reality vs. fanciful.) 


Ill THe PRIMARY 

1 Try to learn more about the kindergarten, and make 
use of the records sent to you. 

2 Provide for time and place, in and out-of-doors, to 
play games. Advocate movable chairs. 

3 Have on hand some kindergarten materials besides 
crayolas, scissors and paste; especially the enlarged fifth 
and sixth gifts, or other good building blocks, printing 
outfits, paper and cardboard, doll and toy animals, boards 
and boxes. Provide for time, table and floor space in 
which children may use this material in their own way. 
They will also find use for reading and number work. 

4 Have your pupils intermingle with those of the 
kindergarten. They will exchange valuable ideas. 

5 Learn to distinguish between projects and artificial 
problems. Both are helpful, but one is natural, unimposed, 
and comes from the child, while the other comes from the 
adult and consequently requires artificial motivation. 


“Civic Virtues” for Little People Il 


Lulu Pauline Whinna 


Respect 

1 For parents and older persons. 

2 For those in authority: The teacher, the principal, 
the janitor, the policeman. 

3 For those who are serving us: the doctor, the nurse, 
the carpenter, the baker, the milkman, etc. 

4 For other children. 

5 For the flag. 


Stories 


Sons of the Caliph — Fifty Famous People — Baldwin 
How the Boys Befriended the Old Lady — Character 
Building Readers, Vol. II, Part I. 
Sir Walter Raleigh — Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
— Baldwin 
A Little Lady — Louisa M. Alcott 


A Barefoot Gentleman 


Nearly everyone knows the story of how the young man, 
Walter Raleigh, spread his velvet cloak over a muddy pool 
to allow his queen to cross to her royal barge without 
wetting her feet. We remember that Queen Elizabeth 
gave him a beautiful diamond ring as a reward for his act 
of courtesy. 


Now I’m going to tell you about a barefoot gentleman. 
It was Christmas Eve in a great city of Scotland. People 
were hurrying from store to store buying the last things 
for Christmas. Everybody seemed happy and gay, al- 
though the night was bitterly cold. 

Down at the Mission for poor children there was to be 
a great Christmas tree with gifts for all. Long before 
time fur opening the doors the children began to gather. 
Many of them were barefooted and none were warmly 
clad, but all were thinking of the good time they were 
going to have and they tried to forget that they were cold. 

In the crowd stood a little girl about nine years old. 
Her little face was pinched with cold and her bare feet 
were nearly frozen, she had been waiting so long. She 
kept hopping up and down trying to put some life into her 
numb feet. 

Near her stood a little boy, barefooted and ragged. 
He watched the little girl for a few moments and then 
taking off his ragged cap, he said, “Here, take this. Put 
it under your feet until the doors open. It will keep your 
feet from freezing.” 

The little unknown girl had no jewel to give the boy 
as a reward for his act of courtesy and kindness, but don’t 
you think that he was just as much a gentleman as the 
young man_who spread his velvet cloak for his Queen? 
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Literature for Children V 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal, School No. 2, Hackensack, N. J. 


Celia Thaxter 


Her Childhood 


Celia Thaxter’s childhood was spent on the Isles of 
Shoals, a group of eight small islands, which lie in the 
Atlantic Ocean, nine miles from Portsmouth, N. H. When 
she was five years old, her father went to White Island to 
be the keeper of the lighthouse. After six years the family 
moved to Appledore, because he was to be keeper of the 
lighthouse there. 


Influence of the Sea 


All of Celia Thaxter’s writings show the influence of the 
freedom and solitude of her life by the sea. As a little 
child she knew what storms at sea meant. She saw wrecks, 
and she saw anxious mothers and wives watching for the 
ships of the fishermen. She knew how difficult it often 
was to make a landing on those bleak and barren islands, 
and she learned to feel the responsibility about keeping the 
light bright. She learned what news from friends meant 
when you could hear from them but once a month. She 
discovered the beauties of sky and waves, and learned to 
know the birds and flowers as companions. 


Her Life in Winter 


During the winter months, Celia and her two brothers 
were shut in the thick-walled cottage connected witn the 
light. The difficult landing made it necessary to lay in 
stores of all sorts in the autumn. A long covered walk that 
bridged the rough passage between the lighthouse and the 
cottage was their playroom in stormy weather. “but their 
best pleasure lay by the fireside — with plants, singing 
birds, books, playthings, loving care and kindness, the cold 
and stormy season wore itself away and died into the summer 
calm.” 


Her Life in Summer 


In the summer, the children took the shore as a play 
room. They built gravel castles, launched fleets of mussel 
shells, fashioned boats of driftwood and gave them crews 
of kelpies, strung shells and searched in the water and 
among the rocks for new wonders. They played with sand- 
pipers, crabs, and sandhoppers, and hunted for seaweed, 
sea urchins, and sea anemones. As they played they 
watched the passing ships, the gulls, the loons, and occa- 
sional blue herons. 


Her Garden 


When Celia was a very little girl, she had a garden in 
which she planted marigolds. Year by year the garden 
was enlarged, until its area was eighty square yards and 
until it contained sixty kinds of flowers. 


Her Life Away from the Sea 


She was married when she was very young, and she went 
to live in a city on the mainland. Her life on the island 
had not prepared her, in many respects, for the new life. 
Music did much to satisfy her longings for the old out-of- 
door life. 


Her First Published Work 


“Land-locked,” a poem that shows something of her 
homesickness for the sea, and her first published work, 
was brought to the attention of James Russell Lowell when 
he was editor of The Adantic Monthly, and it was pub- 
ished by him. 


‘fAn Island Garden’’ 


“An Island Garden”’ is a sort of diary of her work in her 
garden. The book was written in response to the many 
requests that came from friends and strangers who had 
seen and admired the beautiful garden that had been built 
up gradually from the tiny square yard of marigolds that 
formed her first garden. The book contains excellent 
advice for gardeners, but its greatest charm lies in the 
delightful descriptions of birds and sky as well as of flowers 


‘‘Among the Isles of Shoals’’ 


The sketches of “Among the Isles of Shoals” give a 
history and description of the islands and something of the 
sea’s influence upon the author’s life. 


*‘Stories and Poems for Children’’ 


“Stories and Poems for Children” contains ten stories 
and seventy poems. The first story, “The Spray Sprite,” 
is a delightful one of her own life by the sea. More than 
half of the poems are about the birds that she knew and 
loved as a little girl. Fifteen of the poems help to make us 
see some of the beauties that she saw in flowers. 


The Use of Her Bird Poems for Appreciation of 
Birds 


When we are helping the children in our schools to know 
and appreciate our birds, we would do well to read to them 
some of her poems about birds. Nearly all schools have 
the “Sandpiper” on their lists, but this is, perhaps, the poem 
that will be least appreciated by many of the children. 
because they do not know the bird. Some poems that they 
should have are “The Yellow Bird,” The Scare Crow,” 
“Bluebirds in Autumn,” “The Sparrows,” “Wild Geese,”’ 
“The Kingfisher,” and “The Bird Orchestra.” When they 
are talking about the migration of birds, they should have 
“Under the Lighthouse.” Her prose works are filled with 
word pictures that will help the children to see birds better. 
These quotations show the nature of her descriptions: 


“fairy bugling of the oriole.” 

“bobolink, tilting on a blackberry spray, pours out ap 
intoxicating song.” 

“busy, bright, and friendly nuthatches that peck among 
the shingles.” 

“the fresh, cheerful, healthy song of the dauntless and 
happy little song sparrow. 

“a long floating ribbon of wild geese, streaming north- 
ward across the sky with steady measured flight.” 

“young sandpipers like tiny tufts of fog run about among 
the bayberry bushes.” 


Her Descriptions of Flowers 


The following quotations from her writings show her 
manner of painting flowers in words: 


“white clover blossoms that rise in cool, creamy, fragrant 
globes.” 

“sorrel lies in crimson stains.” 

“clumps of ferns unroll their golden green.” 

“rushes rise in ranks like a faint, green vapor.” 

“waving flags of the iris, each flower of which is full of 
exquisite variety of tint and shade of gold and 
violet — set like amethysts in the rich greens and 
browns of turf and mossy spaces.” 

“blossoming elder, white as a lake of milk.” 

“spikes of goldenrod light their torches and join the fair 
procession.” 
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“lichens that with patient fingering have ornamented 
the rough spaces with their wonderful embroideries.” 

“countless rosy trumpets of the morning glories tossed 
everywhere about the rocks.” 

“the delicate flowers of the slender, wide spreading 
mustard bushes were like fragrant golden clouds.” 

“tiny stars of crimson sorrel threaded on their long brown 
stems.” 


The older children will appreciate the beauty of these 
descriptions and they will enjoy the flowers more because 
of them. These older children should hear her poem, 
“Dust,” in the spring, when they are beginning to plan 
their gardens. All of the children who have gardens can 
get something from parts of her “Island Garden.” All of 
them should hear “Spring.” 


‘‘Among the Isles of Shoals,’’ or the Appreciation 
of the Work of Fishermen 


When the children are studying the work of the fishermen 
and lighthouse keepers, they should hear parts of “ Among 
the Isles of Shoals.” 





Bird Study | 


Directions 
MATERIAL 


Black, purple and orange cutting paper. 
One sheet gray mounting paper. 


Figure I Black paper. Start at center of right side, 
cut straight upward, slanting line for back; make slight 
curve for head, then cut to corner of paper to form hill. 
Start again at hill, and cut under hill, round down to a 
point directly under middle of back, to form throat and 
breast; from this point cut straight down to lower right 
hand corner. About one-quarter inch from corner, on 
right side, cut parallel to tail line as far as the body, then 
cut back to tip of wing. 

Cut bright orange circle. 


Ficure II Cut several purple rushes. 


To assemble, arrange bird, circle and rushes on gray 
mounting paper, until arrangement is satisfactory, then 
paste down. 






































A Lesson in Flying 


As MistressJRobin’s little ones 
Were old enough to fly, 

She felt quite anxious when she saw 
They did not care to try. 


And so one day she coaxed them out 
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Upon a slender bough 


And said, “‘ "Tis time you learned 
to fly, 
And I will teach you how. 


“Each one of you must lift your 
wings 
And keep them firm and wide, 
And let this gentle gale of wind 
Blow on their under side. 


“And when I count ‘one, ‘two, 
three, four,’ 
All rise and do your best, 
And make your wings go up and 
down — 
The wind will do the rest.” 


She counted then, “One, two, 
three, four,” 
While they sat waiting there — 
When suddenly she tipped the 
bough 
And launched them on the air. 


The little birds, though scared at 
first, 
Obeyed the rules, and flew — 
Their wings were strong, the wind 
was fair, 
And what else could they do? 
— M. E. N. Hatheway 
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A Project in Self-Denial 


E. A. Klein 


N 1918, the General Council of Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of St. Paul decided that 
one week in each year should be set aside as a “Self- 

Denial” week for school children. Every year since then 
it has been the custom to use the money thus obtained to 
clothe needy children who could not otherwise go to school. 
Some of the stores co-operate and sell shoes and under- 
clothing at 10% discount to representatives of these clubs. 

Last year it was decided among the teachers of the 
Irving School to emphasize “Self-Denial” week, and make 
it the basis for some good project work. Coming as it did 
in Lent, the pupils were receptive to the “giving-up” 
spirit. Some of them knew that older members of their 
families were denying themselves certain articles of food, 
and various forms of entertainment, so it was brought home 
to them that a little unselfishness on their part would aid 
the ladies in carrying out their program for helping the 
needy children of the city. 

The pupils were put upon their honor. They were not 
to ask their parents for the money. It could be obtained 
only in two ways, earning it and using their candy and movie 
allowances. 

The drive was opened on a Monday by six mothers who 
had been invited to talk in all the rooms and explain the 
purpose of “Self-Denial” week. They left money boxes 
for the children’s pennies, and said they would return on 
Friday to see what the children had accomplished. 

Lessons were planned in every room so that the self-denial 
thought would be kept constantly before the pupils, and 
the promise held out to them that if they could organize 
something worth while on the above subject, they might 
invite their mothers to see and hear them. 

The lessons thus planned by teachers with pupils led 
to good growth in English. 

Six classes gave plays. Some of these were original and 
acted by pupils under the direction of the proud dramatists. 

Several rooms made posters and each child told the story 
of his poster. Some of the posters were very amusing, 
and showed pupils with elevated noses and averted faces, 
walking right past the popcorn wagons and the movie houses, 
and guiding their steps toward “Self-Denial”” money boxes 
in the foreground. 

The following sketch will give an idea of how the B second 
grade went to work in developing their play. 

When I suggested that the children organize a play on 
“Self-Denial” to entertain their mothers, they were very 
enthusiastic, and of course every one wanted to be in it. 

How to accomplish this was a problem, but after con- 
siderable thinking, one pupil said, “Let’s have a play school 
with a teacher, and then everyone can be init.” This plan 
met with general approval. 

Barbara proposed that she should be the lady visitor, 
and give the school a speech about “Self-Denial,” just as 
Mrs. W—— had done the day before. Then, as a final plea 
for her fitness to take this part, she said there was an old 
suit and hat of her mother’s that she often dressed up in, 
and she could wear that costume. As Barbara 
a fine, clear voice and plenty of originality, I knew she 
would be a success. 

There was no question in my mind as to whom we should 
have for “teacher.” A short time before, I had accidentally 
discovered Miriam Farney’s ability in that line, while 
spending an evening at her home. 

I was shown a large family, of dolls, and told that they 
were placed in rows upon the stairway, and drilled most 
thoroughly and efficiently in all branches of the curriculum. 

Miriam proved to be all that I expected, and her dignity, 
sang froid, and teachery mannerisms greatly tickled the 
upper grades when they came down to see the play. 

After the children had pondered over what the school 
should be doing before Basbare (Mrs. Smith) should arrive 


to make her speech, there were various opinions, but it 
was finally decided that Miriam could give a music lesson, 
and then the school would recite a poem they all knew. 
Dorothy Collins volunteered with a cunning one we didn’t 
know she had learned. 

Several amusing things occurred while the play was 
developing. Once, after Barbara, dressed up as Mrs. Smith, 
had made her speech and left the room, Faith said in a 
most disapproving tone, “Miss K ——, did you see what 
Barbara did?” 

“What did she do?” I asked. 

“Well, she hop-skipped out of the room, and I don’t 
think that is a very nice thing for a real lady to do.” So 
Barbara was called back to make her exit in a manner 
more becoming to Mrs. Smith. 

Another funny incident arose after the children had 
decided that no one could be in the play unless he had a 
“really, truly” job, by which he could earn money for the 
“Self-Denial” box. Freda said she couldn’t get a job, 
because her sister did everything at home, and Robert said 
there was no use for him to try to get a job, because his 
mother had an electric washer and a vacuum cleaner, and 
there was no snow to shovel. 

This was very sad, and there was nothing to do but leave 
Robert and Freda out of the play. It was not very long 
before both had their hands raised. Freda said she thought 
she could sweep the floor, and Robert said he knew he could 
get a job emptying the garbage. 

About the time Barbara announced that she could dress 
up in her mother’s suit, Marian Jenkins told us she had a 
nurse’s costume. 

Now, any one with a costume had a perfectly legitimate 
right to take a prominent part in the play, but how could 
we work in a nurse? 

It was then that a little Irish boy hit upon the plan of 
having a “poor family” — father, mother, and six children. 
The father could be out of work, as a result of having hurt 
his hand in the mill. The nurse could go to bandage up his 
hand. “Mrs. Smith” could go at the same time and bring 
the school children with their “self-denial” money to pay 
the poor man’s rent, and with clothing for his children. 

In the first organization of the play, the “poor family” 
sat fn a row in the front of the room, while Miriam was 
teaching her school. It was soon agreed upon that the 
“poor family” ought not to be in plain sight, but if we put 
them out in the cloak-room, they might talk too much and 
forget when to come in. 

Jack proposed having the “poor family” hide in the 
place under my desk. This plan was frowned upon, as the 
children thought the quarters were rather small for a 
family of eight. Some of the boys then suggested that by 
moving my desk in another position, the “poor family” 
could hide behind it until it was time to appear. 

The poor family had a thoroughly good time getting their 
costumes into the “holy” condition that they thought 
appropriate for a poor family. 

The play surely paid in its results. While the speeches 
were crude and childlike, they were the children’s own. 
They were so brimful of the subject, that their speeches 
were largely extemporaneous, and varied from day to day. 

In a material way, too, the results were good. Leo’s 
father made us a nice red money box with a little tin 
padlock, and this held $7.20 at the end of the week. 

Our raggedy “poor family” worked upon the children’s 
sympathies to such an extent that the following collection 
of clothing was accumulated: 

6 pairs of shoes. 2 pairs of stockings. 
1 woollen cap. 1 overcoat. 
1 pair of leggins. A fine collection of underwear. 
1 sweater. A child’s complete outfit. 
The collection for the week from the whole school amounted to $100. 
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How I Taught 









My Little Girl 


Mrs. Nestor Noel 


I have never sent my little girl to schogl, nor do I intend 
todoso! Ihave taught her myself, with great sucess. 

At the age of two and a half, I bought her some alpha- 
betical blocks. You know the kind. For instance, there 
was an animal on one side and a letter on the other, as: 
“C for Cat.” 

It was not very long before “Baby” was picking up the 
blocks and, herself, asking their meaning. I never told her 
she had to do so. There was no idea of a lesson. On the 
contrary, it was a game. 

I live far out on the Canadian prairie, and I do my 
shopping by the mail order catalogues. When my little 
girl knew all her letters on the blocks, I handed her a cata- 
logue. “Look at these bright colored pictures,” I said. 

She sat on a rug, with the big catalogue almost slipping 
off her lap. 

“O Mummy!”’ she cried excitedly. 

I looked over her, wondering what picture had at- 
tracted her. Was it the picture of a doll, perhaps? No! 
My little girl had found out, for herself, that there were 
letters all over the catalogue; big and small letters; just 
as there were on her blocks! She was so pleased with her 
discovery that, after that, she was never so happy as when 
she was picking out the letters from the catalogve. It was 
an easy step to teach her to put the letters of her blocks 
together and to form words. These words she also found 
later on, in the catalogue, on the toy pages, generally. 

I read to her, out of easy books with big print and colored 
pictures. Alirost before I was aware of it, she was reading 
to herself. I need hardly add that after she could read 
a whole book alone, her progress was speedy. She has 
always loved reading. To teach her has been such a pleas- 
ure, with such a quick reward, that I often wonder why 
other parents think it so hard to teach reading. Given a 
child of average intelligence, she could learn easily by my 
method. If no catalogues come to your house, get picture 
books, preferably colored; for children love bright colors. 
Then, when they have learned their letters from blocks, 
allow them to have the books. There should be no settled 
time for “Baby’s lessons.” Instead, the books should be 
given her, as a great treat, from tire to tire. By adopting 
my method, one does not force knowleige on the child. 
The child herself wants to know and seeks knowledge. 

I also interested my daughter in painting. I had a 
paint box, and she was allowed to watch me paint. Often 
she expressed a desire to paint, and after allowing her to 
long to do so, I gave her my paint box! She tried to paint 
flowers and houses. There was a painting competition 
given by our local newspaper. It was for children up to 
ten years of age. My little girl was only four and a half. 
What chance had she against the other boys and girls? 
However, I let her compete. The editor of the paver was 
so pleased with her work that he sent her a special prize 
of a paint box, and mentioned her in his paper! 

I have always found that it is a good plan to make the 
child desire to learn. She will thus be a better pupil. 

To encourage a love for sewing, I bought my daughter 


‘pretty dolls. (Dolls should be pretty, or no girl will want 


to dress them.) I taught her to make clothes for these 
dolls. The dolls generally arrived in a chemise, so they 
were very cold until my little girl had dressed them! 

I have been in the habit of making crochet bonnets for 
new babies, so my daughter looked with envy at these 
pretty bonnets of soft pink and white wool. If only the 
dolls had bonnets like that! 

“When you can crochet, I’ll buy the best wool,” I 
assured her. 

It was not long before all her dolls had bonnets, jackets, 
muffs and scarfs, all made for them by their “little mother.” 
I do not allow my daughter to use crochet cotton, because 





such fine work is a strain on a child’s eyes. I give her wool, 
instead, and see that the wool is soft, but not too fine. 

By doing things one’s self, in front of a child, several 
times, emulation is excited. Children want to do “as 
mother does.’ 

In this way, I encouraged the desire to cook. My little 
girl is now ten years of age, and when we are going to have 
visitors, she always makes the cake. She does it better 
than I do, too! Her cakes are light and tasty. 

Even such an ordinary thing as sweeping a room can be 
made attractive to a young child. What is the secret? 
It is very simple. Just cut the long handle off the broom 
and make it the right length for the child. Then she will 
want to sweep “when mother does.” 

One word before closing. I always try to make all my 
little girl’s work take the form of play. I have found this 
to answer when other methods would have failed. 

Before doing her lessons, she collects her books and 
“pretends” to go to school. Then, on arriving, she greets 
the other school girls, before settling down to her work. 
I know the names of these “pretence” children” and often 
speak to them! I give rewards, too, just as if my little 
girl were at school. I do not punish, because there has 
been no occasion to do so. When lessons are a pleasure, 
there is no cause for punishment. 

I watch my daughter’s health carefully. One cannot 
expect a sick child to learn well, so I put off the lessons 
for a day or two, when I see any slight disposition to tooth- 
ache or any other ache which would be a distraction. 
A new tooth cutting through is sufficient cause to postpone 
head work, especially when the gums are swollen and red. 

A few holidays, from time to time, seem better to me 
than several weeks. This is one of the advantages of 
teaching at home. The holidays are not too long to make 
a child forget what she has learned. Teaching a child at 
home should be a pleasure to any mother. I think all 
mothers should at least try to begin their children’s lessons 
at home. School hours are too long for tiny children. 
Also, I think that children remember best the lessons 
taught them by mother. 


The Most Modest of Men 


Abraham Lincoln felt deeply the responsibility that rested 
on him as President of the United States, but he shrank 
from assuming any of the honors, or even the titles, of his 
position. 

After years of intimate acquaintance, a public man 
testified shortly after Mr. Lincoln’s death that he could not 
recall a single instance in which he spoke of himself as 
President, or used that title for himself, except when he 
acted in an official capacity. 

He always spoke of his position and office vaguely, as 
“this place,” “here,” or in other modest phrase. Once, 
speaking of the room at the Capitol used by the President 
of the United States at the close of a session of Congress, 
he said, “That room, you know, that they call” — dropping 
his voice and hesitating — “the President’s room.” 

To an intimate friend who addressed him always by his 
own proper title, he said, “Now call me Lincoln, and I’ll 
promise not to tell of the breach of etiquette—if you 
won’t—and I shall havea resting-spell from ‘ Mr. President.’” 

All persons agree that the most marked characteristic 
of Mr. Lincoln’s manners was his simplicity and artlessness, 
but his native dignity never forsook him, and with all his 
angularities and disregard of conventionalities, distinguished 
foreigners were invariably impressed by his fine fiber. 

A diplomat, whose knowledge of courts was more perfect 
than that of the English language, said: , 

“He seems to me one grand gentilhomme in disguise.” 
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The Visualization of Form V 


A. H. Kennedy 


The Rectangle and the Parallelogram 


Present the child with several of the ten-unit notation 
forms, and let him construct them into rectangles of 
various sizes. This sectional rectangle, composed of 
separate rows of squares, is much better than the solid 
rectangle for forming useful concepts. Concepts of the 
separate units are formed that make up the rectangle: 
sO Many squares in each row and so many rows. ‘These 
concepts anticipate the philosophy of the rectangle, .the 
rule for finding its area. 

Let the child repeat the number of squares in each rect- 
angle, as he builds them up: ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, etc. 

Let the child notice the characteristics of the square. 
Its opposite sides are equal and parallel. Its angles are 
all right angles. The teacher should explain that the word 
rectangle means right angled. Let the child draw two 
lines across each other. If the angles they make are all 
equal they are right angles. Then let the child state the 
above facts in a definition. 

A rectangle is a plain, four-sided square, having four right 
angles, and whose opposite sides are equal and parallel. 

Then let the child change the rectangle into a paral- 
lelolgram by sliding the ten-unit pieces to the right or 
to the left. Let him note the characteristics of the 
parallelogram: that it has four sides and four angles, that 
its opposite angles are equal and that its opposite sides are 
equal and parallel, that two opposite angles are obtuse and 
two opposite angles are acute. 

Let the child draw two lines across each other and notice 
that if they are not all equal, then two opposite ones are 
obtuse and two opposite ones are acute. Let him notice 
that an obtuse angle is larger than a righ angle, and that 
an acute angle is smaller than a right angle. Then let him 
name the characteristics of a parallelogram, thus giving the 
definition. 

A parallelogram is a plain figure of four sides, whose 
opposite angles are equal and whose opposite sides are 
equal and parallel. 

The teacher should call the attention of the children to 
the fact that if the strips are made thinner it will make the 
edges straighter. The thinner they are the straighter 
they will be. 

The logic of the process is convincing. The rectangle 
may be transformed into an infinite number of parallelo- 
grams, but in every case their length, breadth and area 
remain the same. The concepts thus formed are concepts 
of the actual facts in the case that must be considered in 
all the problems of the parallelogram. When the child 
sees these relations he establishes a generalization and 
becomes a philosopher. 


The Trapezoid 


Fig. I represents the trapezoid. It is made up of pieces 
from the set of notation forms, from four to ten inches in 
length. Present them to the child and let him construct 
them into a trapezoid and let him transform it into a 
trapezoid with two right angles at one end, as shown in the 
figure. Then let him tranform it into a parallelogram, as 
shown. It might be best to transform it first into a parallel- 
ogram and then into a rectangle. 

The child should notice that the trapezoid has four sides 
and that two opposite sides are parallel. That generally 
there are two obtuse angles and two acute angles, but not 
always opposite each other. Then teach the child the 
definition. 

A trapezoid is a figure of four sides having two opposite 
sides parallel. 

With these three concepts well established in his mind, 
whenever he sees a trapezoid, its equivalent, transformed 


parallelograms an@ rectangle will appear like reflected 
images. These concrcte coneepts are much better estab- 
lished than when arrived at by Euclid’s analytical reason- 
ing. 


The Right-angled Triangle 


Present the child with two right-angled triangles. Let 
him notice their characteristics. He will see that it has 
three sides, one right angle and two acute angles. Then 
let him state these facts in a definition. 

A right-angled triangle is a plain figure having three 
sides, one right angle and two acute angles (Fig. IT). 

Then let him place the two triangles together and make 
a rectangle. He should notice by this combination that 
any right-angled triangle is equal to one-half of a rectangle 
that has the same dimensions. He should also notice that 
when the two acute angles are placed together they make 
a right angle. These are all valuable concepts and cannot 
be acquired by the child when studying a single right-angled 
triangle. 


The Isosceles Triangle 

Present the child with two isosceles triangles (Fig. III). 
They can be taken from any one of the regular, dissected 
polygons. Let him notice their characteristics. He should 
discover that they have two equal angles and two equal 
sides. With these facts in mind, let him make the defi- 
nition. 

An isosceles triangle is a plain figure having three sides, 
two equal angles and two equal sides. 

Then let him place _them_together, as shown in the figure, 
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making a parallelogram. He should discover by this com- 
bination that an isoscles triangle is equal to a parallelogram 
of the same dimensions. 

Then let him have another isosceles triangle of the same 
size. Let him place them together so that three different 
angles come together at the same point. He should notice 
that as they rest upon the work table, the three angles make 
a straight line and two right angles. He should discover 
that the three angles of an isosceles triangle are together 
equal to two right angles. 


The Scalene Triangle 


Present the child with two scalene triangles, as shown in 
Fig. IV. Let him match them and compare them and 
notice that no two sides and no two angles of either triangle 
are equal. Then let him state these facts in a definition. 

A scalene triangle is a plain figure having three unequal 
angles and three unequal sides. 

Then let him place them together in the figure, making 
a parallelogram. Then Jet him make two other parallelo- 
grams together, making two of the parallelograms. He 
should discover by these transformations that two equal 
triangles may be made into a parallelogram of the same 
base and height as the triangles. Also that any triangle is 
equal to one-half of a parallelogram that has the same base 
and height as the triangle. 

Then present the child with a third scalene triangle of 
the same size and place them upon the work table with the 
three different angles all at one point. He should discover 
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that the three angles make a straight line upon the work- 
table and hence two right angles. 

The foregoing are all very valuable concepts and are 
easily acquired by these combinations and transformations. 
It opens up to the child’s mind a concrete view of the 
philosophy of the triangle and correlates its affinities for the 
solution of its problems. This can never be accomplished 
by the memorizing of definitions. The child’s mind craves 
concrete philosophy. 


The Phantom Triangle 


Present the child with ten pieces of the notation forms, 
varying from ten inches to one inch in length. Let him 
build them up into a triangle, as shown in Fig. V. Let him 
notice that if the corners on one side were cut off and placed 
in the notches on the other side, the two sides would become 
straight and it would become a real triangle. Then let him 
transform it into a right-angled triangle and then into a 
rectangle, as shown in Fig. V. Then let him transform it 
into a parallelogram and then into a rectangle. 

Let him construct triangles of various shapes and trans- 
form them into parallelograms and rectangles. From these 
transformations he can make a generalization: that any 
triangle can be changed into a rectangle that has the same 
base and one-half the altitude 

The transformations of this phantom triangle are unique 
and convincing and will form lasting concepts in the child’s 
mind that-are in harmony with the actual facts in the case 
and will help him to solve the triangle’s problems. 


Lessons in Civics 
R. C. Smith 


Superintendent of Schools, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Dramatized Language 


Fourth Grade — On the Street Car 


We had a “talking lesson’? on common things that are 
often incorrectly done. The children concluded from 
incidents told by members of the class that many people 
did not know how to ride on a street car. Instances were 
told of accidents caused by carelessness in getting on and 
off cars and of impoliteness often seen from passengers. 

Rules were formed by various children regarding the 
proper ways to signal a car, board a car, behave on a car, 
and leave a car. These were written on the board, cor- 
rected by members of the class, and then copied into civics 
booklets. ; 

The foregoing took about four English recitation periods. 
The last day of the week I had set aside for this subject, 
I asked the children if they would care to play the lessons 
we had been having. Immediate and enthusiastic approval 
was shown by the class. A certain number of pupils were 
chosen to ride on the first car (the “car” was made by 
the children from two rows of chairs facing each other). 
This car, it was decided, was to go to Growlytown. The 
passengers got on at each “row.” They pushed and 
shoved, sat sprawling on the seats, took up all the room 
they could, and were generally disagreeable — each child 
acting as he had seen some person act on a real car. One 
boy hid to keep from paying his fare. Several stuck their 
feet out in the aisle. When newcomers entered no one 
made an effort to make room for them. A woman carrying 
a baby came in and was left standing, while a fat man went 
to sleep in his chair. Throughout the ride the disgust of 
the spectators for such actions was very apparent. 

Cir No. 2 went to Anywhere. Some of the passengers 
were polite, some were not so. This car was the average 
car. 

Car No. 3 was going to Pleasantville, and the pupils tried 
their best to be ideal passengers. Their actions were the 





reverse of those on Car No. 1. The onlookers expressed 
approval by looks and actions. 

Some one suggested that all of us could act that way 
whenever we were on a car. It was so decided, and we are 
reporting our actions now, from time to time. 

I’m hoping that this lesson will be of real value to the 
children outside of school; and I truly believe it will from 
the interest shown. If carefulness and consideration for 
others can be made a habit by even a few in the class as an 
outgrowth of this week’s lessons, the objective toward which 
I aimed will have been reached. 


First Grade — Safety First and Thrift 


From time to time we have had lessons, games, or plays 
on community life, based on suggestions given in “Lessons 
in Civics for the Six Elementary Grades of City Schools.” 
We play we are passing each other on sidewalk or street. 
We are walking on the sidewalk, or are in automobiles, 
wagons or street cars. Some are riding, while others are 
horses, cars, policemen, chauffeurs, etc. Each child plays 
his part in his own way. He may ask for information or 
suggestions. At the close of the period, he is told that at 
another time he may try to beat himself by thinking over 
what he has done and trying to play the part better. 

The first time I asked for directions in crossing thé street, 
one child said, “Out here where the traffic cop stands, you 
must walk right across Spruce Street, and then across 
Walnut Street. If you cut across the corner, the policeman 
may put you in jail.” “Well,” I said, “if I am down at 
Pleasant Street, how then?” “You may cut the corner 
there. He can’t see you.” “Oh!” I said, “I see. I 
must cross the street a certain way just to please the traffic 
policeman.” A chorus of little voices said, “No, no, you 
must always cross the right way.” Several gave good 
reasons. 

After we formed our “Thrift Club,” we developed severa 
little games or plays along the line of Thrift. One that th 
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children seem to enjoy they call “Uncle Sam’s Helpers.” 
I will give you as much of one day’s lesson as I was able 
to write while the children were playing it. 

We chose one child to be Uncle Sam. While he was in 
the hall, the children, in unison, said, “My mother said 
that Uncle Sam may come to-day.” As Uncle Sam stepped 
in, they said, “Good-morning, Uncle Sam.” 


Uncle Sam Good-morning, children. I wonder if I 
shall find any of my helpers here to-day.” 


(He walked across the front of the room and stood. The 
children went up, one at a time. Every child responded. 
As the first child stepped up, Uncle Sam,said, “‘Good-morning. 
Who are you?’’) 


Billy I am a little boy that saves his pennies. When 
I had saved twenty-five, I brought them to school and 
bought a Thrift Stamp. I now have sixteen, enough for a 
War-Saving Stamp. 

Uncle Sam 1 am glad you are such a good helper. 
You may join my army of Thrift helpers. 


(Billy took his stand by Uncle Sam.) 


Uncle Sam Good-morning. Who are you? 

Kathryn I am your little girl, Kathryn. I save my 
clothing. When my clothes are too small, I send them 
across the ocean to keep another little girl warm. 

Uncle Sam I am glad you are saving. You may join 
my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. Who are you? 

Albert I am saving my spending money for Thrift 
Stamps. 

Uncle Sam I am glad you are such a good helper. 
You may join my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. 
Why are you so happy? 

Jack I am saving to buy stamps, too. 

Uncle Sam 1 am glad you are such a good helper. 
Come along. Join my army of Thrift helpers. Good- 
morning. Who are you? 

William Iam your little boy. Iam saving my clothes. 

Uncle Sam Iam glad you are helping your Uncle Sam. 
You may join my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. 
Who are you? 

Virginia I ama quarter. I have been in a little boy’s 
bank. I could do no good there, so he brought me to 
school and bought a Thrift Stamp. Now I am happy, 
because I can help other people and you, too. 

Uncle Sam You are a good helper. You may join my 
army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. Who are you? 

Herbert I am a quarter. I was in a little boy’s bank. 
I was not happy. I could do no good there. But he heard 
about Thrift Stamps, so he let me go. Now I am happy, 
because I can help him. I can help you and other people, 
too. 
Uncle Sam You are my helper. You may join my 
army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. What have you 
done for me? 

Eloise I save my clothes. When they are too short for 
me, I give them to some little girl who has no clothes. 

Uncle Sam I am glad you are helping. Come along 
and join my army of Thrift helpers. Who are you? 

Evelyn Lamadollar. Iwas spent for Thrift Stamps. 

Uncle Sam You are a good helper. You may join my 
army of Thrift helpers. Who are you? 

Eva Lama penny. I helped buy a Thrift Stamp. 

Uncle Sam You are one of my helpers. You may join 
my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. Who are you? 

Virginia Iam a little girl that saves time. 

Uncle Sam Jam glad you are such a good helper. You 
may join my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. Who 
are you? 

Americo I am Americo. I put my book away to help 
my motker. 

Uncle Sam You are my helper, too. You may join 


my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. What do 
you do? 

Mabel I help my mother by hanging up my coat. 

Uncle Sam Iam glad you area helper. You may join 
my army of Thrift helpers. Good-morning. Who are you? 

Carl Lama dollar bill. I was in a boy’s bank, where I 
could not help any one, but he took me out and spent me 
for Thrift Stamps. I am happy now, because I can help 
feed the little orphan children. 

Uncle Sam You are a real helper. You may join my 
army of Thrift helpers. Who are you? 

Annabel I am some pennies. I was in a tin box on a 
shelf. I was not helping any one. But the girl that owned 
me bought Thrift Stamps with me, so I am happy, too. 

Uncle Sam 1am glad you are helping. You may join 
my army of Thrift helpers. Who are you? 

Elsie I save my food. 

Uncle Sam Iam glad you are helping. You may join 
my army of Thrift helpers. Who are you? 

Virginia Isaveall my money and keep my clothes clean 
and nice. 

Uncle Sam What do you do? 

Mary Isave my pennies and my clothes and my food. 

Uncle Sam Do you help, too? 

John I save pennies for Thrift Stamps. I drink cocoa 
and milk. LIeatgood food. Isleep with my windows open. 

Uncle Sam Good-morning. What do you do to help 
me? 

Ruth Isave my money and my clothes. I drink water 
and milk. 

Uncle Sam Who are you? 

Florence 1 am your little girl, Florence. I am trying 
to save my time. I put my things away quick. 

Uncle Sam What do you do? 

Edwin I save my thrift money. I save my clothes. 
I sleep with my window open. I breathe pure air. 

Uncle Sam Good-morning. Who are you? 

Joe Iam a little boy who saves clothes. I have my 
windows open and I wash myself when I go to bed. When 
I get up I eat meat and bread, soup and apples. 


(When all had joined Uncle Sam’s helpers, they marched 
to their seats singing ) 


We are Uncle Sam’s helpers, 

We are Uncle Sam’s helpers, 
We are Uncle Sam’s helpers, we, 
Happy little helpers, 

Happy little helpers, 

Happy little helpers, we. 


Thrift Work 


At first we dramatized health rules and jingles that we 
got from magazines. One verse that the children like to. 
dramatize is: 


Rub-a-dub-dub! Get into the tub, 
’Tis time for your bed-time bath, 

It makes us feel clean, 

It makes us feel good, 

So good that it makes me laugh. 

So, rub-a-dub-dub, hurrah for the tub! 
Hurrah for the wate,r too! 

Hurrah for the soap! 

Hurrah for the splash! 

For it makes us feel like new. 


Sometimes we act in unison, each one bathing in his own 
way. Sometimes the children form into tubs—three or 
four tubs, with a child for each tub. 

The children like the “Crooked Man,” too. One child 
acts the part of the man, while the others say the verse: 


There was a crooked man, 
He walked a crooked mile, 
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Down by the sing-ing brook-let, In the wake of 
Then Pus-sy Wil-low an-swers, Dear child, you 


Dain-ty lit-tle 
For on a tree I 


Dear lit-tle, queer lit - tle 
Un-til the sun- wakes 


Into a catkin graceful, I change with fairy-like ease, 
A yellow flowery tassel, your bright eyes to please, 


The poor man couldn’t straighten up, 
He was crooked all the while. 

The reason he was crooked 
Was because he was so small, 

He wouldn’t try to sit up straight 
Or stand up straight at all. 

So now, when he’s a grown-up man 
He wishes he had spent 

More time in growing straight and fine 
So he would not be bent. 


They like “One, Two, Three,” “Jack Horner’s Rice,” 
and others, too. 

Then we have developed some jingles of our own which 
we dramatize. , 


One child May I see your hands, my little man? 
All Oh, yes, sir, indeed you can! 

My hands are clean as clean can be. 

I wash them before each meal, you see. 
One child May I see your nails, my little man? 
All Oh, yes, sir, deed you can. 

For every morn when I have washed 

My hands, face, ears and neck, 
i I clean my nails of every speck; 
ee I make them from dirt and germs quite free, 
No one shall take a disease from me. 


he 


SPREE 5 


To the tune of “So We March,” we sing about the health 
rules as the children select them. Something like this, 
suiting the action to the words: 


So we stand, stand, stand up straight, 
Keeping well, you see, 

So we stand, stand, stand up straight, 

Happy as happy can be. 













Pussy Willow 


ear - ly 
sure - ly 


Soft and 
All through the drear|-y - 





Worps anv Music 
By Annie W. Humpnney. 


spring, 
know, 


Comes pret-ty Pus-sy 
I am not really a 


Wil - low, 
pus - sy, 


warm, soft coat. of 
cold wind blows o’er- 


gray and silk - y, Her 


win - ter, The 


Will you not try to 


And my soft fur I 


Down by the singing brooklet, in the wake of early spring, 
To those who watch for my coming, glad, joyful news Ijbring. 


So we clean, clean, clean our nails, 
Keeping well, you see, 

So we clean, clean, clean our nails, 
Happy as happy can be. 


So we sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Windows open, you see, 

So we sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Happy as happy can be. 


So we gargle, gargle, gargle our throats, 
Keeping well, you see, 

So we gargle, gargle, gargle our throats, 
Happy as happy can be. 


Sometimes the Thrift Stamp books are passed to their 
owners. Each child steps to the front, shows his stamps, 
and tells how he saved the money, why he saved it, and 
what he wants it to do. I remember one child said, “I 
want the money that I spent for those stamps to help the 
soldier that lost both arms and both legs.”” Some hoped 
to help other soldiers. Some wished to help orphans, etc 

Another game that we have tried a few times is something 
like this: 

Some children form in the shape of a box or bank, with 
one child inside. He says, “I am tired of being in this box. 
I am not helping here. I will jump out and help Uncle 
Sam make people happy.” He jumps out and soon meets 
some one who says, “Good morning, where are you going?” 
“T have been shut up in a box for a long time, so I jumped 
out. I am going to help people.” 

Others are met and asked where they are going. Some 
are money from boxes, banks, etc. Others are Red Cross 
nurses or doctors that the money has helped to send to 
help others. Some are food or clothing sent across the 
ocean, or anything that the child chooses to be, going to 
help some one in need. 
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Seat Work 


Suggestions 


Seat work should be definitely purposeful. 
It should be carefully planned daily, 
It should meet one of these objectives: 


Sense training and muscular co-ordination. 
Correlation with class work. 
Development of initiative. 


4 Test by the following: 


a 


b 


c 
d 
e 


Does it meet one of the objectives? 

Is it pleasing to the child without being too 
interesting? 

Does it give variety of experience? 

Is it economical? 

Is it adapted to the children? Is it simple 
enough? 

Does it accomplish its purpose? 


f 
5 The children should always be made to feel that the 


work is important. 


To that end all seat work should 


be corrected by the teacher. 


Varieties of Seat Work 


I Sense Training and Muscular Co-ordination 
1 Let children file past the desk on which are several 
objects. 


At seats draw pictures of objects seen. 
(Previous training in naming objects seen 


should be given.) 


Children may also draw objects which they 
have handled or heard while blindfolded. 
Objects chosen for these sense games should be 


easily drawn. 


2 With pegs work out designs on desk from black- 
board patterns. Copy design or color or both. 
3 Sort pegs in colors. Copy simple designs (1 row 
red, 1 green, etc.) 
4 With crayons copy simple borders and designs on 
paper. 
5 Follow written directions from board as: 
Draw a three-inch square. Write spelling words 
in it. 
Draw a house. 
Make a barn on your desk with pegs. Use one 
color. 
6 Cutting 
a On straight lines (use strips for weaving, 
Japanese lanterns, etc.) 
6b On curved lines (use circles for money, etc.) 
c Pictures (use in correlation with regular work. 
Scrap books for children’s hospitals, etc.) 
d Freehand cutting 
(1) From patterns. 
(2) Without patterns. 
7 Tracing 
a Around simple patterns (may be colored and 
cut out, if desired). 
b More difficult patterns — autumn leaves, etc. 


8 Sewing cards 
9 Paper weaving 
Work from simple designs to more elaborate. 
10 Bead making and stringing 


a 
b 


String corn, macaroni, berries, etc. 
Make beads and string. 


Cut triangles from brightly colored magazine 
leaves, roll on weaving needles and paste. 


Chil- 


dren can work independently after being shown how. 


Corn, paper beads, etc., may be varnished, but 


this is not necessary. 
Bead work correlates well with the study of 
Indians. 

11 Clay modeling 


Fruits, vegetables, 


sand-table figures. 


13 
14 
15 


16 


17 


Folding and Construction 

a Chains, lanterns and simple designs. 
6 Furniture for doll-house. 

c Baskets, boxes, etc. 

Much of the construction work should be super- 
vised, since one of its chief values is the ability to 
follow directions. Tents and other things for the 
sand-table may be constructed by class from 
patterns of previously supervised work. 
Knitting — small rugs for doll-house, etc. 

Spool knitting — silk ties, lingerie ribbons, reins 
mats, etc. 

Yarn weaving. Raffia 

a Mats, doll caps, hammocks, bags. 

b Raffia mats (for hot dishes), napkin rings. 
Coloring 

Freehand and patterns 

For sand-table. 

For posters. 

For language papers. 

For booklets — farm, circus, nature, etc. 
Spelling book covers. 

Audubon sheets, etc. 

Sewing 

Cross stich for holders, bags, etc. 

Dress dolls for sand-table. 


“Se Qa ee 


II Correlation with class work 
1 Reading 


Tracing words with seeds, peas, corn, etc. 

Prick words. 

Trace words. 

Underline words 

(1) Use magazine pages and underline “the” 
every time you can find it. Other words 
chosen by teacher. (Call it apple hunt 
and underline with red every apple or 
word you find. Nut hunt, etc.) 

(2) Underline all the words you know. 
Make game of it as in (1). 

Match pictures and words. 

Word and sentence building. 

g Use dupicate cards with simple story — one 
cut up. Let child make sentences on desk 
like those on uncut card. 

h Sentences on board with spaces. Children 
duplicate on desks (from word boxes) filling 
in spaces. 

4 Silent reading from library or supplementary 
books 

(1) To tell story to class. 
(2) To read to class. 
(3) Answer questions about story read. 

j List of objects on board. Children find pic- 

tures in catalogue, cut and paste on paper, 

writing name underneath it. Use seed cata- 
logues, magazines, clothing, furniture cata- 
logues, etc. 


aa oR 
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2 Language 


a Answer questions (from board). 
b Fill in blank spaces. 
c Write stories from suggestive outlines. 
d Write stories without helps. 
Illustrate language work freely. 
familiar and interesting to child. 


Use topics 


3 Arithmetic 


a Group recognition 
(1) Cut and paste in groups squares circlesor 
pictures. 
(2) Arrange pegs on desk in groups: 
(3) Draw with crayons groups from board. 
6b Symbols and groups. 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Physical Training for First and Second Grades 


G. L. B. 


FIRST GRADE 
February 
(Suggestions to teachers) 
Month of Review 


Review and polish up all weak spots of previous months. 
Take separate mimetic exercises and make rhythmic plays 
to familiar songs — if children have had the advantage of 
kindergarten training, the kindergarten songs “can’t be 
beat.” 

Let children work out story gymnastics following stories 
and reading on George Washington’s Cherry Tree, Lincoln’s 
Home, Valentine Day. 

A very pretty game may be played by taking the “Toy- 
man’s Shop” chorus and “ Little Travelers,” from Poulsson’s 
“Holiday Book”. 

Children form a circle. Twoare chosen to visit Toyman’s 
Shop. The circle sings while two children are deciding 
what Toy to represent, or activity, such as skipping or a 
mimetic exercise. As the two children return, the circle 
stops marching, opens a space and sings, “Welcome, little 
travelers.” At the end of this the two children act out 
their activity, the circle imitates, the teacher plays, sings or 
hums. It is difficult to do much singing during a spirited 
act. If engine is acted, the children say “chu-choo” in 
rhythm — perfect time is kept, but not uniformity of 
motion. This game is charming, active and well loved. 
Uses all the mimetic exercises and imaginary plays of 
previous months. 


Lincoln’s Home Life 


Relaxing — reading in front of open fire 

Stretch — and take deep breath. 

Cold — jump up and run out-doors. 

Chop wood — carry to house — three or four trips. 
Build fire — in open grate. 

Get water from well — carry it home. 

Split rails. 

Deep breathing. 


CONDOS WD 


George Washington 
Stretch. 
Breathe. 
Put on wraps. 
Run out-doors. 
Skip. 
Hop. 
Deep breath. 
Chop down cherry tree! 
Run home. 
10 Breathe. 


OOnnuk Wwe 


An outline for each month’s work for the first two years 
of the primary is here suggested — employing only in formal 
gymnastics to be taught from imitation, with no formal 
commands. Believing children under the mental age of 
eight are not ready for formal commands, these suggestions 
are offered, hoping to inaugurate this system, the revising, 
elimination, addition, simplification to go on from day to 
day through observation of the children’s growth, mentally, 
physiologically and physically. The teacher is to suggest 
only — the children are to work out from their own ex- 
periences all the activities. 

This plan favors self expression and tends toward self- 
direction. Imitation is the natural law — those children 
who cannot fall in line are not mentally ready for the 
activity being performed. Any child who does less well 
than the average should be examined from the point of 
health and hygiene, his parents informed, and every 
follow-up method used to bring him to perfect health. 





The first years of school are such a strain upon the child 
that the growth of the entire body is affected. The child’s 
fatiguability is small — his work must be frequently broken, 
there must be short periods of play, to prevent nervous 
exhaustion. At home the child plays and rests, alternating 
activities with rests. 


Baseball Game 


1 Teacher throws ball and children jump into air to 
catch it. Repeat, children jumping and reaching to side, 
as well as up, to catch it. A child may be chosen to act 
as pitcher. 

2 Every time they catch it, they throw it back to the 
pitcher. 

3 Pitcher throws the ball and children bat it, having 
two strikes and several fouls before they hit it for a run. 

4 Make a home run by each two rows running around 
one row of desks. 

5 Throw caps in air because game is won 

6 Side wins, so breathe deeply and cheer, “Rah, rah, 
rah!” while waving caps. 


Drill on Direction 


(From New York City Syllabus) 
I Purpose 

1 To establish in the mind of the pupil a sense of 
direction, right, left, front and back, with reference 
to himself as a center. 

2 To provide means for an expression of the idea of 
right and left and to afford drill in moving in a given 
direction. 

3 To train in alertness by requiring quick and accurate 
response to command. 

II Method 

1 The teacher should establish right, left, front and 
back by means of pointing as preliminary to turning. 
The pupils should stretch the arm and point with a 
decided movement to the right, with the right hand, 
to the left, with the left hand, front, with the right 
hand. To point to the back, bend the right arm 
and point over the right shoulder. 

2 Form of Commands. 

Pointing in front of you — Point! 

To the back — Point! 

To your right — Point! 

To your left — Point! 
Turning to the right — Turn! 

To the left — Turn! 
Placing the right (left) foot forward — Place! 
Placing the right (left) foot backward — Place! 
Placing the right foot to the right — Place! 
Placing the left foot to the left — Place! 

3 The drill on direction should often be given with the 
pupils faced to the side or back of the room. 

4 Giving this drill with the pupils’ eyes closed provides 
an excellent test of progress. 


There is still another aspect of informal physical training 
if we believe Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, in his little 
classic, “The Soul of Play.” “Every human being needs 
the blessing of God through three, and only three, great 
channels: responsibility, recreation, and affection; work, 
play and love. . . . We insist that recreation is precious 
because it can be pronounced re-creation! Out of it we 
are born again, and better born. We start our work with 
deeper-seeing eyes, we are less ‘stupid’ in the affections. 

“What is it that art, music, literature, drama do for 
us? Art carries us off into a far country, more beautiful, 
more poignant, more tragic, F poe 4: more humorous and 
sparkling, perhaps nobler and more heroic, than is shown 
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us in the workshop or the home. We emerge as from a 
bath of intense experience, and for a few precious minutes 
we look upon the world as if our eyes had never seen it 
before. never been dulled and stupefied by repetition and 
inattention, never lost the child’s divine power of surprise.” 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Gymnastic Stories 
Results 


The results to be obtained from gymnastic stories are as 
follows: 
1 Hygienic 
General body stimulation by the use of free and 
ample movements involving large muscle groups. 


2 Recreative 
Happiness and enthusiasm, as demonstrated by the 
children in performing the various imitative 
activities. 


Method 


1 The teacher should be thoroughly familiar with the 
description and action of the story. 

2 The meaning of all activities should be made clear 
to the pupils by the use of pictures and objects. 
Correlation with other subjects is desirable. 

3 The class should be thoroughly familiar with the story 
and its activities by the end of the second week, at 
which time the stery should proceed spontaneously 
and vigorously without interruption. 

4 Emphasize unhampered self-expression rather than 
accuracy and uniformity, and uniform rhythm rather 
than uniform movements. 

5 The gymnastic story should be given as a separate 
item at least four times a week and should have a 
definit» place in the day’s schedule. 

6 Oricinal interpretation, additional activities and 

additional stories are peimitted, subject to the 
approval of the special teacher of physical training. 

Stories previously learned should be reviewed 


~I 


Example 
Exercise 


I Stretching (to rest after sitting) 
II Leg exercise 

III Head exercise 

IV Arm 
V Trunk 

VI Precipitant 

VII Breathing 


Application 


I Reach for caps, coats, axes (The Woodman) 
II Wade to woods through deep snow (walk lifting 
knees high) 

III Look up to examine trees 

IV Chop down tree (trunk exercise, also) 

V_ Saw trees into logs (cross-cut saw) 

VI Run in place to warm feet 
VII_ Breathing 


Rhythmic Plays 


No form of physical activity is more healthful or educative 
than rhythmic plays. Coming to us from antiquity and 
representing simple, natural, dramatic expression of primi- 
tive social activities of all nations, these plays are classed 
by psychologists with other forms of play as highly educa- 
tive. Hygienists are equally enthusiastic in their praise. 
When played on the green or under other conditions of 
fresh air and freedom from dust, they are ideal from a hy- 
gienic point of view. Tley should, however, be combined 





with a moderate amount of formal gymnastics for postural] 
effects. 

In the wholesome joyous activity of these plays many find 
their longing for rhythmic expression satisfied. 

In the public schools, the absence of space seems a limita- 
tion; but often a hall or vacant room is available, otherwise 
they can be and many already are adapted to the aisles, 
or are used around the outside of desks. 

When a single circle is called for in the formation, two 
may be used, one working inside of the other. 

When there is no piano, a victrola may be used to splendid 
advantage, after a play is learned If this is not possible, 
in the song plays the song gives the rhythm. If there are 
no words, the melody may be hummed —the melody 
learned first, then the actions which accompany it. 


SECOND GRADE 


For Sonc — Review “Toyman’s Shop” and “Little 
Travelers,” from first grade, using all the mimetic exercises 
and imaginary plays taught in December and January. 
Let the children run it all themselves Do not try for 
uniformity of movement, but perfect rhythm. 

Mrmetic Exercises — Review work of January. 

Story GyMNAstiIc — Review. 


Lincoln’s Home. 
Washington. 


Valentine Day 


One player in each row is chosen to receive the valentines 
and sits on the front desk. Rest of players stand in aisles. 

1 Running to the house where valentines are to be 
dropped. Two rows around one row of desks. 

2 Players reach up and drop valentines into letter box 
high upon the door. 

3 Reach up high with both hands and pull the bell. 
Teacher may ring a bell or say “Ding.” 

4 Players outside stoop way down to hide, while those 
inside jump down, pick up valentines and look down aisles 
to see if they can see anyone. Run to another house and 
hang valentines. 

5 Players outside warm their hands by holding them 
straight out from shoulders and slapping them across the 
chest, making each arm hit the opposite shoulder. 

6 Run home very softly on tiptoes. 

7 Take in long breaths of fresh air, raising the arms 
straight from the sides to shoulder height as breath is taken 
in, lowering them as breath goes out. 

Games — Review. 

RuytTHMs — Review all those of previous months, 
drilling on the weak spots. Let the children do the rhyth- 
mic work spontaneously as soon as it has been learned. 
Try not to criticise individuals —if a child can’t get a 
step from imitation, he is not mentally ready. Look up his 
health card, and see the trouble. Try and find his physical 
age (not his chronological) and condition of teeth. 


Plan of Work 


The music for marches, action songs, singing plays, 
rhythms and mimetic exercises will be found in 

Bancroft 

Neidlinger 

Riley and Gaynor 

Stecher 

Marion B. Newton 

Marie R. Hofer 

Poulsson’s Holiday Book 

Michigan Syllabus 


Note Excellent physical training games and exercises may be 
found in ‘“Play—Its Value—and Fifty Games,” by Nina B. 
Lamkin. Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, ° 
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Number Stories II 


Winifred M. New 
(A Canadian Teacher) 


NUMBER THREE 


Story —‘“‘Sunny’s New Neighbors’”’ 


Once upon a time there was a little boy called Sunny, 
and he lived with his father and mother in a little house 
like this: 


S 








At the other side of the house there was another house, 
like this: 





In the next door house lived a little girl called Golden 
Hair, because she had such pretty golden hair. She and 
Sunny used to play together, and have all sorts of fine 
games. 

Now just at the back of these two houses, across the 
yard, there was another house, like this: 


—_————— 


This other house was empty. Sunny and Golden Hair 
had never seen anybody live there, and they ought to 
know. They used to play every day in the yard between 
the three houses. 

One day, a big motor truck came along the road. It was 
full of furniture, and it stopped at the empty house. The 
men put the furniture inside, and that very day the new 
people came to live there. There was a father and a 
mother and a little boy called Tommy. 

So now, when Sunny and Golden Hair went out to the 
back of the house to play, there was Tommy, sitting at 
the back door of his house, watching them. He was a shy 
little boy, and he didn’t ask to play, but he looked very sad 
and lonesome, sitting there all by himself. 

Sunny and Golden Hair were playing horses. Golden 
Hair was driver, and Sunny was the horse. It was their 
favorite game, and Sunny had made the lines all himself, 
with cord. They both looked at Tommy. 

“T don’t want him to play,” said Sunny; “three can’t 
play nicely at all.” 

“Course not,” said Golden Hair; “two are best for 
horse.” Just then, who should come into the yard, but 
her big brother Jim. 

“Who wants to go riding with me?” he asked. 

“T do!” said Golden Hair. 

“T do!” said Sunny. 

Don’t you want to come too?” said Jim to Tommy. 

“Me!” said Tommy, in a surprised voice. O yes! If 
Mother will let me.” 

“Run in and ask her,” said Jim, “or perhaps I’d better.” 


Tommy’s mother said he might go, and so they all set off. 
Jim often took Sunny and Golden Hair out in the buggy 
with him, but this time he had a fine new wagon, with a 
spring seat, drawn by two strong horses. The children 
thought they had never had such a ride before. 

“T like riding in a wagon,” said Golden Hair. 

“T like driving two horses,” said Sunny, for Jim had let 
him hold the lines for quite a long way. 

“T like it all,” said Tommy. 

Next day, when Sunny and Golden Hair went out to 
play, Golden Hair said: 

“TI want two horses to drive, two are better than one.” 

“Let’s ask Tommy to play too,” said Sunny, “and Ill 
make new lines.” So when Jim came out into the yard 
a few minutes later, he saw Golden Hair driving Sunny and 
Tommy. 

“That’s a fine team!” hesaid. And after that the three 
children played together every day. 


Expression 


Dramatize the story (the three houses may be drawn on 
the floor with white chalk). 

Play horse with two, as Sunny and Golden Hair did. 

Play horse with three, as they did after Tommy came. 

Have several teams of three’s and run races. 

Make the three houses with bricks or wooden cubes. 

Make pictures of houses with sticks. 

Make houses with plasticine. 

Draw three houses, put in doors, windows, etc. 

Draw a window in one of the houses, with the three 
children’s faces looking out. 

Make the three children with plasticine and sticks, and 
arrange them as if they were playing horses. 

Make a frame with sticks, and put a seed where each 
of the three houses should be. Make a lot of frames like 
this. 

Draw frames, and draw three seeds or balls in each, in 
the right places. 

Draw frames, and make the figure 3 in each. 


NUMBER FOUR 


First Story—‘‘How Buddy Helped”’ 


Billy was rather a lazy little boy. He lived quite a long 
way from school, and he did not like to walk every day, 
especially when there was a horse in the stable. 

“Please, mother, may I ride this morning?” he asked. 

“No, son,” said mother. “I’m sorry, but nobody can 
ride Dick till he has new shoes. It isn’t safe, and it isn’t 
good for Dick.” 

“When will he have new shoes?” asked Billy. 

“As soon as some one has time to get them,” answered 
mother. So Billy set off for school, walking as usual. 

Now Billy had a little brother, called Buddy, who was 
too young to go to school. He heard what Billy said, and 
he made up his mind to help him. So that very afternoon, 
when every one else was busy, Buddy set off, all by himself, 
to walk to the shoe store. It was a long way for a little 
boy, but he got there at last. 

“Please, Mr. Shoemaker,” he said, “I want a pair of 
shoes for Dick.” 

“Dick!” said the shoemaker. “I thought your brother’s 
name was Billy.” 

“So it is,” said Buddy, “but the shoes are for Dick; he’s 
our horse.” 

“Oh!” said the shoemaker, “I see! But I don’t sell shoes 
for horses. You must go to the blacksmith, across the 
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street. I’ll show you.” So Buddy went where the shoe- 
maker showed him, and tried again. 

“Please, Mr. Blacksmith, can I have a pair of shoes for 
Dick? He’s our horse.” 

“Ts it the little b'ack pony that Billy rides?” asked the 
blacksmith. 

“That’s the one,” said Buddy. 
of shoes for him.” 

“Just one pair?” asked the blacksmith. 

“Yes, just one,” said Buddy, “and Daddy will pay for it 
on Saturday.” So the blacksmith gave him the two horse- 
shoes. They were really small, because Dick was only a 
small horse, but they soon began to feel very heavy. Long 
before he got home, Buddy wanted to put them down, but 
he didn’t. At last he got back. Mother met him at the 
gate. 

“Why, Buddy! she said; “where hare you been?” 

“T got these shoes for Dick,” he said. “Now Billy can 
ride to school. Just then Billy himself came up. He had 
just got in from school, and he heard what his little brother 
had said. 


“Please give me a pair 


“Buddy!” he said, “how kind of you! But — but — 
you haven’t got enough shoes there.” 
“Not enough!” said Buddy. “Why not?” You know 


why, don’t you? Of course, horses have four feet, and not 
two, like you and me. But Buddy never thought of that. 

“Never mind,” said Mother, “I think Daddy has another 
pair in the stable. We’ll ask him.” Sure enough! Two 
more good horse-shoes were hanging there on a nail. 

“So there will be enough, after all,” said Billy. “Good 
for you, Buddy! Ishall beable toride toschool to-morrow.” 
And so he did, for Daddy put Dick’s shoes on that very 
evening. 


Expression 


Draw Buddy’s shoes, Billy’s shoes, your own shoes. 

Draw Dick’s shoes, the tracks made by Dick’s shoes. 

Make Dick in plasticine, count his feet. Make Billy, 
and put him on Dick’s back. 

Dramatize the story. 

Draw Dick standing on hind legs, with the other two 
legs up in the air. 


Second Story—‘‘A Four-legged Joke’’ 


One day Billy had a school friend called Bobbie to play 
with him. They were sitting out in the yard, with a long 
piece of stick, and they seemed o be drawing on the 
ground. Just then Buddy came to them. 

“What are you playing?” he asked. 

“Nothing you can do,” said Bobbie; “you’re too little.” 

“T’m not little,” said Buddy. “I’m growing, and any 
way, I’m going to watch.” He sat down beside Billy, who 
made room for him. Bobbie had the stick, and he drew 
something like this: 


=> »®» 
> ® 


“It’s a rabbit!” shouted Billy. “Now, it’s my turn.” 

“Please tell me how to play,” said Buddy. 

“Well,” said Billy, “one of us draws tracks of something 
with four legs, and if the other can guess what it is before 
we count ten, he has a turn. Now watch.” This is what 


he drew: 
Mey Ip 


“A horse!” shouted Buddy. “See, I do know! I’m 
not too little.” 
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“But you can’t draw,” said Bobbie. 
“Let him try, any way,” said Billy. So Buddy took the 


stick, and drew this: 


How the boys laughed! 

“That isn’t anything!” 

“Nothing with four legs makes tracks like that!” 

“Tt does,” said Buddy; ‘“you’ve seen something that 
does lots of times.” 

“Tt’s not a dog,” said Billy. 

“Or a cat,” said Bobbie. 

“Or a pig.” 

“Or a cow.” 

“Ora mouse.” And so they went on guessing, and 
guessing, till at last Bobbie said: : 

“You'll have to tell us, Buddy, and if it’s anything with 
four legs at all, I’ll never say you’re too little to play with 
us again.” 

Buddy’s eyes just shone. 

“Tt’s tracks made by a table!” he shouted. “Now can 
I play?” Do you think he was right? Billy and Bobby 
did. 


Further Expression 


Dramatize the story. 

Play the four-legged game. 

Tell the names of all the four-legged animals you can. 

Touch all the furniture in the room you can that has 
four legs. 

Play tag, and make a rule that you are “safe” when 
touching anything with four legs. 

Make a picture of the table tracks like Buddy’s, and put 
a frame around them. 

Draw a house with four windows. 
looking out of each. 

Make in plasticine all the four-legged furniture you can, 
such as bed, table, chair, stove, etc. Use either sticks 
or plasticine for legs. Fold a square of paper to make a 
window with four panes, finish it with blinds, curtains, etc. 

Fold a table with paper, cut to make four legs, one at 
each corner. 

Draw a house with four windows, and make the figure 
4 in each. 


Make four faces 
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Arithmetic Aids for Primary Grades 


I Developing the Tables 


1 We often read of devices and games for reviewing 
and fixing in mind the ever-important multiplication tables. 
Not so frequently, however, do we see given different 
methods of teaching those same tables. We all know that 
a method whereby a child can find out for himself is much 
more valuable than the mere abstract learning of the table 
facts. I thought of a way that to me was new, and will 
pass it on for the benefit of any who may care to use it. 

By this method a child can build up any table for himself 
and can easily verify any written work he does on any table. 

For my first lesson, I have the children build the table 
of two. With paper, pencils and rulers, as many as the 
space permits stand around a table. I can supervise ten 
or twelve at a time better this way than in their seats. 
I have them draw oblongs six inches long and one inch wide. 
I explain to them that all tables will be six inches or twelve 
half-inches long. Any table will be as many half-inches 
wide as the name of the table: two half-inches for the table 
of 2, four half-inches for the table of 4, etc. When they 
have drawn the oblongs, I have them mark off the half-inch 
squares. Then they number the squares, always being 
sure to number across from left to right. Of course, a 
child occasionally makes a mistake in numbering, but it 
is not often the case. Next they write the different parts 
of the table beside each row of squares. After that, they 
turn the table around. We call these two processes 
“writing the table both ways.” It seldom takes over two 
lessons for most children to learn to do this correctly, and 
many learn in one. 

While there is value in the actual building up of the tables, 
I think a great value lies in the children’s ability to verify 
their own work. I also find it a great help in the division, 
which always seems so much harder than multiplication 
for most children. 


To illustrate with the table of 4: 






































1}/2|3|4|]1x4=4 4X1= 4 
5| 6| 7| 8| 2x4= 8 4X2= 8 
9|}10|11 }12 | 3x4=12 4X3=12 
13 |14|)15|16| 4x4=16 4X4=16 
17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 5x4=20 4X5 = 20 
21 |22 |23 |24| 6x4=24 4X6=24 
25 | 25 |27 |28 | 7X4=28 4X7 = 28 
29 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 8x4=32 4X 8 = 32 
33 | 34 | 35 |36 | 9X4 = 36 4X 9 = 36 
37 | 38 |39 140 |10x4=40 |4X10= 40 
41 | 42 | 43 | 44)11X4= 44 4X11 = 44 
45 | 46 | 47 | 48 | 12x 4= 48 4X 12 = 48 























I always insist on writing each part of the table directly 
opposite the section it illustrates and not crowding it all 
near the top. 

My first written lesson on the table of four would be to 
draw the squares and write the table both ways. The 
second day, I have the same thing done with the addition 
of written work, something like the following: 





eo «6: 86.4..8:56 3 4-2. .4 28 
x3 X4 X6 X4 X9 K4 X5 K4 K8 K4 X22 4 





4) 16 4) 40 4) 24 4) 12 4) 48 4) 20 4)8 
44 
—= 8+4= 1 of 16 = 
4 
24 
—= 32+4= tof 4 = 
4 
16 
— = 20+4= i of 36 = 
4 


After several lessons of this sort, I give the written work 
without the squares. Later we use the squares again and 
do such examples as: 


29 346 
x4 x4 


4) 90 


4) 72 





This method has proven especially valuable in uneven 
division. I used to get discouraged, but now I find the 
children learn it*much quicker than they used to. For 
example: If a child does not know how many fours there 
are in 39, he puts his finger on the square that says 39. 
He sees at a glance that there are nine full rows of fours and 
three squares over. 

In the oral lessons, I give little problems, and later little 
written ones to go with each table. Sometimes I mix up 
the multiplication and division problems, to see how 
many can think out the process, using this formula: “My 
problem tells me It asks me I would 
(multiply) or (divide).” 

Once in a while for the sake of variety I have the children 
illustrate the tables. 

For example: 











@®eeess* 1X5=5 
2X 5 = 10, etc. 
1xX3=3 
2X 3 = 6, etc. 


On the whole, I have found the squares the most satis- 
factory method. 


2 Another method I have used for seat work is a table 
builder, which I made with cardboard, brownie and soldier 
stamps. A separate box was used for each table. I kept 
these boxes with my other seat work devices and the 
children used them in spare time. 

To illustrate the table of 3: 


ae 
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Twelve cardboard oblongs were each stamped with three 
brownies or soldiers. Each of twelve oblongs had a part 
of the table of three written on it. Each of twelve squares 
had an answer to different parts of the table written on it. 
These the children like to fit together, and counting the 
brownies or soldiers made them sure of getting the right 
answers. The children can help make these table builders 
themselves. 


II Drills on the Fables 


1 A Jack Horner Pre — Around Christmas time the 
children like a Jack Horner pie. In this game they imagine 
a good deal, as the pie is simply a large circle of brown 
construction paper. The plums are pieces of cardboard, 
on each of which a part of a table is written. These are 
scattered face down on the pie and one is drawn in turn 
by each child as they stand around the table. If he gives 
the answer correctly, he keeps the plum. [If not, he leaves 
it in the pie. The child getting the most plums wins the 
game. Sometimes I vary the game a little and instead of 
leaving a plum when an incorrect answer is given, I let 
the first child who gives the right answer, add the plum 
to his supply. 


2 A FisH Ponp — In the same way cardboard can be 
cut in the shape of fishes and parts of tables written on each. 
Those getting the largest number of fishes are the winners. 


3 Pickmsc Appres—A large tree can be cut from 
paper. For seat work the children can make little red 
and green apples and write parts of tables on each. These 
can be laid on the tree and picked. 


4 A Curistmas TrEE — A Christmas tree can be cut 
from green paper. The children can cut small toys, such 
as drums, balls, dolls, guns, etc. These, with parts of 
tables written on the back, can be put on the tree and taken 
off by the children. 


In all these games the children stand around a table. 


5 The game my children like best of all has no real name. 
We call it the multiplication card game. I used oak tag 
to make sets of cards 13” by 23”. I made twenty-two 
cards for each multiplication table, having each “times 
story” written both ways. 


(I omitted the “1 times” and the “times 1,” as they are 
Ss) easy.) 
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I had two packs of cards, one for the tables of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and the other for the tables of 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


12 2 
xX 2 














The game is played in the following manner. As many 
children as there is room for, stand around the table. I 
deal out the thoroughly shuffled cards, giving each child 
one card. He places this card face up on the table in front 
of him, where all may see it. The remainder of the pack 
is placed face down in one pile in the center of the table. 
(If the table is very long, two packs, one at either end, are 
more convenient.) 

Each child in turn recites, saying his card both ways. 
For instance, if his card is 

4 
x3 
he says 3 X 4 = 12; 4X 3 = 12. After he has answered 
correctly, he draws a card from the pile and lays it face up 
on top of his first card, and so on, as long as the game con- 
tinues. 

Each player is supposed, after finding out his own answer, 
to watch the other players. When a child makes a mistake, 
anybody who is ready with the answer gives it. The first 
one giving the correct answer takes the card away from the 
one who has made the mistake and puts it underneath 
his other cards. The child having the most cards at the 
end of the game is the winner. 

Every child is a live wire while this game is going on. 
All are on the alert to see if they can take cards away from 
their neighbors. 

A set of cards could be made for division and used iin the 
same way. 

I have also used the same idea in reviewing addition and 
subtraction early in the third grade. 


9 8 13 * 15 
+8 +7 —6 —9 


ee 


In fact, any one of these drills could be used for addition 
or subtraction. All could be used in second grade by sub- 
stituting simpler combinations. Even a first grade, where 
written number is taught, could use some of them. 
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“O Mother! 


Illustrated Nature Songs 





How pretty the moon looks to-night!” 


II 


Nancy Buskett 


O Mother, How Pretty the 
Moon Looks To-night! 


T will be easy to use the pointer with the illustration 
when teaching the song, indicating the moon, stars, 
sailing through the clouds, sun setting and rising, coming 

home on rainbow, etc. 

Give a few facts a day at a time, telling that the moon 
reflects the light of the sun, what stars are, etc. 

Give a talk on the rainbow and how a pot of gold is 
supposed to be at the end. Impress it upon the children 
that this is a “make-believe” story; but that really and 
truly people have made money by using the colors that the 
rainbow shows to make beautiful pictures, to dye cloth and 
ribbon, to paint houses and wagons, and even school pencils. 
“Why, Margie, some one took a rainbow color to make 
pretty the dress you have on!” 

This is a good time to teach the primary colors, red, 
yellow and blue, for the painting lesson. In the afternoon, 
the painting lesson may be on these colors. 


O Mother, How Pretty the Moon Looks To-night! 


O Mother, how pretty the moon looks to-night, 
She was never so cunning before, 

Her two little horns are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope they’ll not grow any more. 

If I were up there with you and my friends, 
We’d rock in it nicely, you’d see, 

We’d sit in the middle and hold by both ends 
And what a nice cradle ’twould be. 


We’d call to the stars to keep out of our way, 
Or we would rock over their toes, 

And there we would sit till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 

And there we would rock in the beautiful sky, 
And through the bright clouds we would roam, 

We’d see the sun set and we’d see the sun rise, 

And on the next rainbow come home. 





Directions 


1 “Moon looks to-night” — point to sky with right finger extended. 

2 “Two little horns” — hold first finger of both hands parallel 
with ears. 

3 “Rock in it” — rock hands back and forth; or rock body with 
hands. 

4 “Sun set” —hold right hand extended by side and lower it 
(hand right angle to arm). 


_ 5 “See the sun rise’? — extend left hand at side and gradually raise 
it (hand right angle to arm). 
6 “Rainbow come home” — with right hand make large are from 


left to right. 





My Garden 


Mary W. Votti 


If I could make my garden, 
How happy I would be, 
I’d fill it full of heaven 
For everyone to see. 


I’d plant long rows of planets, 
Banked in by clearest blue, 

With here and there a meteor 
And satellite or two. 


I’d have a bed of sunsets, 
Dotted with tiny stars, 

And comets trailing over 
Some trellised sunlight bars. 


I’d have a constellation 
With clouds hedged all about, 
And little paths of sunshine 
A-winding in and out. 


I’d have a pool of moonlight 
Along a milky way, 

Where merry little sunfish 
Could dart and swim all day. 


I would not wall my garden, 
But leave it open wide, 

That every human being, 

Might come and play inside, 
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Numbers in the Third Grade 


Ruth M. Geiger 


EADING and writing of numbers always entail some 

colorless, tiresome drill for teacher and class both. 

To encourage less of it, the approach may be from 
the concrete side. 


Lesson I 


The children are questioned as to what they see every 
day that “goes,” or is designated by number. They vol- 
unteer houses, telephones, street cars, motormen and con- 
ductors. The oral statement of these numbers follows. 
A veil of meaning envelops them. Accordingly, the 
significance of numbering looms up for discussion, the 
gist being that numbering identifies one among many. 

Also a preference for the general use of numbers to 
other signs of distinction comes up. A fact to be brought 
out is that numbers are simpler than symbols and quicker 
than letters. This applies to the reading and writing of 
them respectively. I asked, “Why are numbers easiest 
read and written?” 

“Everyone understands them; i.e., there is but one way 
to read and write numbers,” came from the children. 

“To-morrow we shall learn to write as well as read the 
larger numbers.” - 

Meanwhile, the children are urged to bring in any other 
numbers coming to their notice. 


Lesson II 


Some children offer large numbers from sources other 
than those above —on their library books and card, in 
advertising catalogues, on automohile licenses, bank books, 
insurance policies, currency, tickets of various kinds, 
lockers, music rolls, victrola records, gas, electric and water 
meters, box and coal cars, engines, etc. 

“Why are the number of figures in a number the first 
thing we must notice?” 

“Upon them depend the reading of the number,” the 
children offered. 

Each child reads the three-figure numbers — if he should 
have any — on his paper as sore one notes them on the 
board. Thus the eye of the class associates the word, 
hundred, with three-figure numbers. The same method 
is repeated to associate thousands with four and five figures. 

Owing to the fact that many of these numbers comprise 
six and seven figures, the same procedure continues until 
millions are tavght, all providing, of course, the keen 
interest of the class and their ability insure mastery in a 
reasonable tire. 

While this lesson may seem essentially dull, a child 
feels free, when occasion arises, to mention why a number 
is interesting. 


Lesson III 


A variation of the above takes the form of a game. 

Oak tag cards, 6” by 9”, bearing large calendar numbers 
in black, are held by ten children in the front of the room. 
Spaces marked off on the board show the number places 
at the top. A continuation of these lines on the floor 
keep the “players” within their proper bounds. 

Teacher or child dictates the number while those with 
cards find their respective plices. Those whose numbers 
are not called, make their exit from the front floor. For 
example, if 2059 were read, “number 2” would occupy 
thousands’ place, “number 0” hundreds’, “number 5” 
ten’s, and “numter 9” one’s. So the children, with their 
backs tvrned to the tlackboerd hold their cards in plain 
sigtt forning the number. The lines on the floor serve 
as aguide to the “players.” Numbers 1, 3, 6, 7, and 8 go 
to one side of the room. 
A precaution to be observed, unless the teacher ha 


several sets of cards, is to use no number in which ary one 
figure occurs twice. 

This makes a good review of the previous day’s work 
if the same number can be used. 

Place names established, a generalization is drawn up. 


1 Hundreds occurs every third figure, beginning at the 
right. 

2 Between hundreds —the third and sixth figures — 
appear two thousands’ places. 


Game 


Pictures of automobiles, pasted near the top of the 
blackboard, make an effective border. A white line 
around the edge of each brings them out clearly. In a 
rectangle beneath each machine a number is written in 
chalk, to represent a license tag. 

We all pretend to go out riding. The class decides 
upon its own entertainment — the show, an amusement 
park, joy riding, etc. I assign an owner to each car, 
who redeems it by reading the license number. He may 
invite as many as the seating capacity permits, if he so 
desires. Should a perspective owner fail to read the 
license number correctly, he is only allowed to ride as a 
guest that day. 

After all the machines have been assigned, I[ say, “ Now 
we are ready; let’s go.” In ten or fifteen seconds we come 
to our destination. They wish to take dinner. Meanwhile 
their machines are parked. 

I pretend to be traffic agent, taking the cars in charge. 
One car at a time — the owner and his guests — pulls up 
before me. One of the group dictates the license’ number 
to my helper, who records it on a tag. This is to be used 
by a different member for reading when the group calls 
for the car. (All license numbers are erased from the board 
now.) 

The expense of their party is reckoned by one of their 
number underneath their picture car. For example, if 
dinner is $.75 a plate, and there are three in the party, 


the problem wouldbe: $.75 
X 3 
$2.25 
Or, if the table has not been taught: $.75 
75 
75 
$2.25 


Each little host or hostess pretends to pay the amount 
for his party as he or she steps to the board, writes $5.00, 
if that covers his amount, otherwise $10.00. From this 
the amount is subtracted. They leave the hotel. 

Another child reads the license number from the tag, 
which restores the machine to them. They pretend to 
drive home, as each group runs around the room, back to 
their seats. 

To conserve space, one might paste the machines on 
heavy paper. These may be set on the chalk ledge. 
The advantage of this is that they can be removed. 





“America, our native land, 

O may she ever, ever stand, 

From northern snow to southern sand, 
A noble land from shore to shore! 

And may her children, loyal, brave, 

Be strong their fatherland to save, 

Where’er the starry flag shall wave, 
Forevermore!”’ 
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Phonic Story II 


A. L. MacKinnon 


My Pony Engine 
TRAIN-LOAD of toys for some children had just 
started up the mountain when the engine broke. 
Then the engineer knew that he must find another 

engine, if he would get the toys to the children. At the 
foot of the mountain was a round-house, so the engineer 
went back and began looking all about the round-house to 
find another engine. 

There he found a great, huge passenger engine, that had 
just come in from pulling a Pullman train across the 
continent. There it stood, black and shiny, puffing and 
panting in its pride of work well done. 

The engineer looked up at the engine and said aloud: 

“If I could only take that engine, it would make quick 
work of getting the toys over the mountain to the children.”’ 

But the engine went right on, puffing and panting in its 
pride and scorn. 

“T’ve done — my work! I’ve done — my work! 
done — my work! Puff — puff-puff — s-s-s — sssss!” 

The engineer knew he couldn’t take that engine, so he 
went over and stood looking at a great strong freight engine. 
It had just made quick time with a load of valuable freight, 
and it was puffing and panting with pride. 

“Well,” said the engineer. ‘He isn’t so black and shiny, 
but he is so strong and steady. It would be much better 
if I could take him.” 

But the freight engine puffed and panted — wearily. 

“T’ve been out to-day! I’ve been out to-day! I’ve 
been out to-day! Puff — puff — puff — s-s-s — sssss!” 

And the engineer knew he could not take that engine. 

All this time, on the other side of the round-house, stood 
a little pony engine that was used to shunt freight cars 
around the yard. It had never been very far out of the 
yard, but it had always wanted to go to the top of the 
mountain and look over into the great, big, wide, beautiful, 
wonderful world on the other side. It had been listening 
to what the other engines had said, and it panted out 
wistfully: 

“T wish —he’d take me! I wish—he’d take me! I 
wish — he’d take me! Puff — puff — puff — s-s-s —ssss!’’ 

When the engineer left the freight engine and came 
towards the little pony engine, the little engine’s heart 
jumped and jumped, and it panted, eagerly: 

“Take me! Take me! Take me! Take me! 
me!” 

The engineer heard him and laughed right out loud, 
saying: 

“All right, I guess we’ll have to do it, little pony engine!” 

So he climbed into the cab, steamed the pony engine 
out of the round-house and coupled it to his train-load of 
toys, and away they started. They had only gone about 
one-fourth of the way up the hill when the engineer leaned 
out of the cab window and called, “Do you think you can 
do it, little pony engine?” 

It was the hardest work the little pony engine had ever 
tried to do, but it puffed out bravely: 

“Tchuff! — Tchuff! — Tchuff! — I — think — I — can. 


I’ve 


Take 


I— think —I—can. I—thinkIcan. I — think —I— 
can. J-think-I-can. Ithink-I-can. I think I can. I 
think I can. I think I can!” 


At last it reached the top of the mountain and looked over. 
There lay the great, big, wide, beautiful, wonderful world 
that it had so longed tosee. It gave a great puff of happi- 


ness, and then, all at once, it remembered that the children 
were waiting for their toys, so down the other side of the 
mountain it started, singing as it went: 

“T thought I could, I thought I could, I thought I 
could, I thought I could, I-thought-I-could — I-thought-I- 
could — I — thought — I — could — I —— ‘thought —— 
I —— could!” ) 





And it came to a standstill in the freight-yard on the 
other side of the mountain, and the children had their toys. 


Note This is practically Miss Mabel Bragg’s version. I have only 
added a little voice work, because of its phonic possibilities, and a 
diffzrent interpretation of the freight engine. I like to think of the 
freight engine as very, very weary. You may still have another 
interpretation to offer. Be individual, whatever you do. 


The Story of the Pony Engine originated in the pulpit. 
Since then it has been told in many different forms. One 
adaptation may be found in one of the Riverside Readers, 
and the one here presented is very little different from the 
one by Miss Mabel Bragg, to be found in a little magazine 
called Something to Do. 

Being unusually full of voice work, it is especially rich 
in opportunities for the development of clearness, steadiness, 
and flexibility of articulation. By using the sound of 
in imitation of the exhaust of the engine, one 
establishes continuity of breath and economy in the use 
of the same. Listen to a real engine and study the sound, 
volume and time used in its exhaust. The play of the train 
of cars, simultaneously combining physical and vocal effort, 
is of great value. 

Be sure tocatch the dignity and haughtiness of the Passen- 
ger Engine. In its phrase, “I’ve done my work,” bring 
out the rhythm. Push the “v” forth forcibly in “I’ve.” 
Allow the “n” in “done” to be drawn out, letting it run 
over into the word “my.” Try a first accent on “done,” 
and a second accent on the “k” in “work,” pushing out 
the “k” with the same degree of force that was used on the 
“d” in “done,” and the “v” in “I’ve.” 

Interpret, in voice and manner, the steady, travel-stained, 
and weary Freight Engine. In its reply, “I’ve been out 
to-day,” try a first accent on “been” and a second accent 
on the “d” in “day.” Push out the “v” in “I’ve” and 
the “t’’ in “out” with equal strength 

Eager waiting, determination, exultation and triumph 
constitute the spirit of the little Pony Engine. Do not 
fear to interpret vividly the strength of its desire when it 
puffs out, “I wish he’d take me.” Put into the word 
“wish” all that it stands for — the desire of a lifetime. 
Try a first accent on “wish” and a second accent on “me,” 
using extra force on the “sh” in “wish,” and on the “m” 
in “me.” Experiment with the melody of the voice in this 
phrase, saying it different ways and see which suits 
you best —a direct rising or falling melody, or a combi- 
nation of the two. Which is the bigger word — take or 
me. Experiment with both words and make your own 
decision. 

The same spirit holds good in “Take me,” only more so. 
This phrase will give you a chance to work in the catch 
breath exercise, to be found under the head, Story Study. 
Begin with grim determination on “I think I can,” for the 
little Pony Engine has found its opportunity, and it does 
not fail to grasp it by the forelock. Take plenty of time, 
as it starts up the hill. Gasp out the words, and if you go 
into the spirit of its effort, heart and soul, you will find 
yourself using a circular, pushing movement of the arms, 
in spite of yourself. Increase the speed as the hill is slowly 
climbed, allowing the exultation to creep in, and the burst 
of triumph as the top is reached, and the Pony Engine has 
attained its heart’s desire. But in the midst of its happiness 
the Pony Engine remembers the children, and that one of 
the big secrets of happiness is the ability to serve others. 
If you feel this as the Pony Engine does, your face will 
express it. 

Interpret the satisfaction and joy of the little Engine 
in being able to carry the toys to the children, as it starts 
rushingly down the other side of the hill. You can slow 
up as you run into the train yard, and possibly, in time, 
you can allow a low chuckle of delight to creep,into the 
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last “I thought I could.” Experiment, also, with the 
melody of the voice in this last phrase. 

Above all things, remember in the interpretation of the 
story that “he who works me good with unmoved face, 
does it but half.” 

The motive for using this story can be one of fun, or one 
of encouragement for the “I can’t” type of person. It 
teaches a great lesson of faith in one’s own ability to grasp 
and perfect an opportunity when offered. 


Story Study 


Play of the Train of Cars and Engine 

One child for the Engine. 

Other children for the cars. 

Others for the three special types of Engines— Passenger, 

Freight, Pony. 

PuysicAL Dritt — All use action of the arms. 
a A swift, steady, circular movement. 
6b At first slow — then faster as the cars gather speed. 
c A slow, shoving walk, first one foot and then the 

other. 

d Arms keep time with the feet. 


Vocat Dror — Engine can say, ‘Puff — Tchuff,” or 
some one can say, “Clickity-clickity.” Leave one train 
yard, climb the hill, and run into another train yard. 
Begin slowly, gather momentum, and end slowly. 

You can use the song, ‘The Train,” found in Bentley’s 
“Song Primer.” 


For the Teacher 


“Puff”? — Letting off steam, or exhaust of the engine. 
““p’? — The sound is not made up of three letters, “puh,” 
as is so often the case, but it is a light, delicate, percussive 
release, using very little breath, and only that which is in 
the mouth. Too much breath is often used, thus killing 
articulation, and producing exhaustion. The beginning 
action for the sound is a complete contact of the lips. 
Hold back the breath at the instant of separation of the 
lips, then, when this separation takes place, there is an 
escape of the compressed air in the mouth, and a slight, 
but distinct sound is heard. Repeating this sound over 
and over, and as many times as possible in one breath, 
will develop flexibility of the muscles. This will, in time, 
eliminate breathiness, and produce pure sound. 

CatcH BREATH ExercisE — Inhale easily, naturally, 
and sound “p” three times, then catch a quick, deep 
breath, almost like a sob. Repeat, adding an extra sound 
each time, until you see how many you can sound in a min- 
ute. Try to catch the breath, without much apparent 
sound or effort. In this exercise you are learning to 
support the tone. 

“f” — The edges of the upper teeth press firmly upon 
the lower lip, and the upper lip rises to meet them. About 
the same thing happens at the moment of separation for 
sound, that happened in “‘p,” thus making this another of 
the percussive sounds. There should be no action of the 
upper lip; no pushing out; no contraction; just an easy, 
natural position. Nor is any pushing or rolling out of the 
under lip necessary 

“Tchuff”” — Sound of “u” as in “us.” Engine starting 
off. Prolong the sound of “f” to get the sound of escaping 
steam. 

“s-s-s-s” — Sound as of the train coming to a stop. 
Use “s” lightly when speaking or reading, modifying the 
hissing sound. It is formed by the escape of a fine stream 
of breath which is forced through a small opening over the 
rounded tip of the tongue. The tongue, with the exception 
of a very small opening, comes into complete contact with 
the hard palate, just above the’interior roots of the upper 
teeth. If the tongue is allowed to sag, a lax, loose articula- 
tion is the result, and a protrusion of the tongue between 
the teeth produces the lisp. 

At the time of forming the sound, use only the breath 
that is in the mouth. Undue amount of aspiration, as in 
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all cases, bring exhaustion. Control of the tongue, ability 
to regulate the size of the opening, and the power to dis- 
continue the tone, at the instant of separation of tongue 
and the hard palate, will produce the required sound of 
“s.” Practice Shapespeare’s “Hark, hark, the Lark,” 
for delicate and neat formulation and sound of this letter. 
A good exercise for economy in the use of breath, as well 
as power to direct the breath along the upper or lower 
stream of breath, is the following: 
“s--m--s--s--m--s--m”—Sound these alter- 
nately and you will discover that “s” is formed on the 
lower stream, and “m”’ on the upper stream of breath. 


Developed vocal consonants put the stamp of cultivation 
upon your speech. — Dora Duty Jones 


Results to be obtained 


Continuity of breath and economy in the use of the same. 

Power to “support the tone.” 

Development of the vocal consonants, and a delicate 
and accurate contact of the organs of speech. 

Power of tone and clearness of articulation through 
acquired organic strength. 

Flexibility in the use of the tongue in swift and sure 
progress from one articulation to the other. 

Ability to direct the sound along the lower or upper 
stream of breath. 

Development of chest, back, shoulders and muscles of 
the legs. 


The Letter House 
Agnes Adams 


NE day, after I had been teaching writing for—I 
won’t say how many years—and felt all-wise, a little 
boy in one of the intermediate grades of a small city 

school raised his hand, during the writing lesson, and 
inquired, ‘“‘Why don’t we have all letters one height? It 
would save lots of time learning them.” 

Well, “why?” I really hadn’t ever thought about it 
before. What would you have replied right then and 
there, Teacher Friend? Across my mind there flashed a 
long train of letters and words all “even across the top.”’ 
Then I saw. “Because,” I replied, again all-wise, “it 
would be very hard to read line after line of words if the 
letters were all the same height.” 

Of course that was it; but how strange I had never 
thought about it before. However, I have thought about 
it a great deal since. Yes, the letters must be of different 
heights. The man who invented our script knew what he 
was about. . 

“He probably didn’t have to teach the height of his 
letters to little first graders, though,” I hear you say, merry- 
eyed first grade teacher, a little weary just now from strug- 
glirz with the tall “h” with its “hill” and the short “y’”’ 
with its “tail.” 

No, merry-eyed, but weary, Teacher of First grade 
Writing, most likely he didn’t. But, which would you 
rather be this minute, a grown-up teaching ’em, or a first 
grade child learning ’em? 

My precocious young friend’s question set me figuring 
out the sum total of the different heights —- and depths — 
to be learned, counting each part of each letter, both capital 
and small, but I have never finished the problem. Unless 
you have abundant time and patience to spare, I think 
you will not finish it either, Friend Teacher! 

Let us consider the problem before the child. The “i,” 
for instance, must be one space high and touch the upper 
line, but the “t” must never, never do this, although it 
must be taller than the “a,” which, in turn, must be 
real short, and these letters must stay on the line; although 
when it comes to the “g,” which is for all the world like 
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it below the line, and so on, to say nothing of the versatility 


you know, well — we change our minds and carry 


of the capitals! Now, I’ll take a breath! 

I am sure the child would be quite happy to revise the 
alphabet and make the letters all “even across the top.” 
It concerns them not at all that the “1” is distinguished 
from the “e” only by the difference in height, but they 
do as we tell them to, and look forward to recess, or to 
home and Tabby. 

But — when to-morrow comes and we review the letter 
or word, has the “1” shrunken and the “e” grown tall? 
The height of these letters was a detached, uninteresting 
fact in the mind of the child the day before; a matter of 
cold memory rather than a warm, living part of the child’s 
own worldandinterests. Therefore, they probably “forgot.” 

So to-day, supposing we bring to the lesson something 
of greater appeal to the child — supposing we teach the 
height of the letters by using a doll’s house! Then to- 
morrow let us see if the impression has not been stamped 
in with ink a little more indelible than heretofore. 

First, our house. I have but two specifications for the 
architect or carpenter; the house must not be too large, 
and it must have one side entirely open. If the kindergarten 
boasts of a toy house under the size of a dog kennel, borrow 
it. Or, let the word but drop, and you will have a dozen 
houses brought in next morning, mostly portables, erected 
over night. Or, take a shoe box, or better, two boxes, 
put one upon the other and leave the rest to the boys and 
girls. They’ll rise to the occasion. A picture of a small 
house drawn upon the blackboard is fully as practical, 
perhaps, although rather less interesting. 

You have been speaking in terms of spaces and lines? 
Speak now of floors and ceilings. 

When you tell, and show, the children that the letter 
“b’’ begins on the floor and extends to the ceiling of that 
house, you are speaking in the child’s own language. 
A floor and a ceiling mean infinitely more to him than 
uninteresting straight lines. 

Hang pictures, if you like, as a guide for the height of the 
“t,” “d,” and “p,” and for those parts of the capitals that 
do not touch the top line. Perhaps you will prefer a 
molding, although I hesitate to suggest such a detail, for 
it seems to me I’ve heard they are quite “out.’”’ Maybe, 
though, by this time, they’re “in” again! 

The possibilities in the furniture line are a joy. Why, 
see how neatly the “a’’ goes to the top of the big chair or 
sideboard. As for the letters that drop below the line, 
such as “y,” those letters simply drop right down into the 
cellar, into the coal-bin, most likely. How realistic a 
really, truly handful of coal makes that improvised cellar, 
made, perhaps, of the shoe box. (But don’t forget to return 
that borrowed coal, whatever you do!) 

If you use a two-story, cellarless (very unsanitary) doll’s 
house, you may think best to teach the height of the letters 
in the “upstairs,” reserving the lower floor for use in teach- 
ing the letters that drop below the “floor.” 


Write a few letters on fairly heavy paper, cut them out 
and fit them into the house as models, or hold or paste 
them before the “Letter House” on the blackboard. 

A word now about the standard size of the letters. 
In the first grade, where the children are required to learn 
body position, pencil holding, letter formation, arrangement 
of work, and control of a rather uncontrollable little arm 
and hand — not one of these features can be omitted, as 
they are interdependent — we should teach one space 
and half-space letters rather than fractions thereof. Later 
on, in the latter part of the second grade or third grade, 
we may drop the size to three-quarters and one-quarter, 
or, as in many Mp, systems, to two-thirds and one-third 
space, or “floor” or “story.” 

Moreover, the Dale motions are better adapted to the 
abilities of those little almost muscleless hands and arms. 
Again, the larger the letter, the more easily do we teach the 
formation. By all means use large, bold writing in the 
first grade, especially at the outset. 
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And try our little device with the doll’s house, won’t you, 
teacher friend? If, perchance, you do not take kindly to the 
idea of a doll’s house (I’ll confess right here that I still 
love dolls. Only last week I took my old Geraldine Rose- 
mary out of her corner in an old trunk. Her hair was 
moth eaten. I feel badly about that hair. Of course, I 
can buy new hair for her, but it won’t be Geraldine Rose- 
mary’s!) just speak of plain “house,” with its ceilings and 
floors and cellar, if you choose. 

After all, the aim of our teaching is to make a lasting 
imprint, is it not? How much more lasting will our teaching 
of the height of the letters be, if we give to the child some- 
thing near to his heart, be it doll house or toy engine. 

After the class has learned that some letters touch the 
ceiling; that some just go to the top of the book-case or 
piano, or whatever; that some drop right down to the apple 
barrel or coal bin; together with the variations your imagi- 
nation sees fit to add: when they have learned these facts 
after the fashion of their own hearts, return, if you wish, 
like Cinderella at midnight, to the colder world of grown- 
ups and spaces and half-spaces. 





The Catalogue System of 
Teaching Beginnings 
Albert B. Reagan 


To supplement charts, primers and blackboard work, 
I have added what I call “The Catalogue System of 
Teaching Beginners.”” My children are Indian children. 
They have no English vocabulary at all when they first 
enter school. A vocabulary must be built up before any 
real work can be even begun. This is a difficult task and 
taxes all the powers and scheming of the teacher. This 
supplementary work has aided me much in my work, and 
I believe it will be of aid to others, even in teaching white 
children. 

The first step in the work is to collect as many catalogues 
as there are children in the class. Old catalogues are as 
good as any. Many discarded magazines can also be used 
in this work. The Saturday Evening Post is especially good. 
If in civilized neighborhoods, a note to the parents of each 
child in the class, asking for their old catalogues, will 
secure all of same needed. If in the Indian country, the 
Indian traders will willingly furnish the catalogues needed 
upon request. 

When sufficient catalogues and magazines are obtained, 
ask the children what they wish to have a lesson about, 
suggesting some familiar subject. A subject having been 
chosen, such as, knife, spoon, cow, horse, have the children 
take the catalogues and magazines and search through 
them for pictures of the object chosen, Have scissors at 
hand, and when a picture of the object is found, have the 
child who found it cut it out and give it to you. It will 
be a surprise, the interest the children will take. Before 
you realize it, you have quite a collection of the pictures 
desired. 

When sufficient pictures have been obtained, take a 
large sheet of strong paper. Chart size is the best. On 
this, at the top, paste a selection of the best representative 
pictures chosen. Then beneath them, on the same sheet, 
write words and sentences about the pictures. It can then 
be treated as a chart lesson, though it is different from the 
ordinary chart lesson. The children have helped to make 
it and therefore will take more interest in it than in the regu- 
lation chart lesson. 

Supplementary to this manufactured chart lesson, a 
selection of representative pictures can be pasted on cards, 
with the name of the objects neatly written beneath. 
These can be used as a card lesson; first, in drilling the 
children individually in obtaining a vocabulary, and second, 
in a card drill exercise. Also, if the names of common 
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things, such as knife, spoon, etc., are used, the object itself 
can be used in the exercise. 

In a recent lesson which I gave the Indian children, I 
gave them the word “cow,” which, in their language, is 
“backashe.” Not one of the little ones had ever heard 
the word “cow” in their lives. I showed them the word 
and also a picture of a cow. I then told them that the 
white man’s word is the same as their word “backashe.” 
Then I gave them the magazines and catalogues and 
scissors, and told them to cut as many pictures of a 
cow as they could find. In an hour I had forty pictures 
of cattle. I then secured a large sheet of strong paper, 
three and a half feet square. I had the children 
select the best pictures. These I pasted on the sheet. 
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I then wrote suitable words for a chart lesson on the sheet 
beneath the pictures. I also prepared a number of cards 
with suitable pictures and words for individual work. 
We then proceeded with our lesson. To my surprise, before 
the close of the third day, three-fourths of the class would 
say the word “cow,” when I pointed at a picture of a 
cow, and over half of them readily recognized the word 
“cow” any place on the chart. Moreover, in three more 


days they could recognize any word on the chart and could 
read any sentence on it. 

By this method, supplementing the usual methods of 
instruction, these Indian children obtained a vocabulary 
of 300 w ords in one year and were able to use most of them 
intelligently in sentences. 





Some Uses of Old Magazines 


Gertrude Ball 


HORTLY afcer school began in the fall, I asked the 
children to bring to school any old magazines which 
their mothers had and no longer wished to keep. 

A generous supply came im response to my request. They 
consisted of back numbers of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Woman’s Home Companion, The Delineator, Pictorial 
Review, McCall’s Magazine, and a few others. I took these 
home, where I could work at them at my leisure in the 
evenings. From them I cut many things which I found 
useful. 

I also had a large number of old educational magazines, 
which I treated in the same way, as they were getting too 
numerous and bulky to carry about from place to place, 
and I thought them too valuable to throw away. So I 
treated them all in the following manner. 

First, I secured several large, strong envelopes, and 
labeled them “Autumn,” “Christmas,” “Winter,” “Eas- 
ter,” “Spring,” “Geography,” “Language, “ “Scrap-books,” 
“Stories,” “Birds,” “Animals,” “Jointed Toys,” and 
“Miscellaneous.” Into each envelope I put all the pictures 
and drawings which came under that head, and each was 
bulging with useful material. From the magazines which 
the children brought, I secured many pretty pictures to 
mouut and use as decorations for the walls of the school- 
room, and many smaller pictures for the children to use in 
making scrap-books, a favorite form of busy work on cold 
winter days. From the school magazines, I secured a 
wealth of material for future use. There were outline 
pictures to color, and copies of famous paintings, together 
with the smaller ones like them, to be cut apart and given 
to the children. There were blackboard drawings and 
borders, and many pretty things to be made by the children, 
as the jointed toys, pictures to carbon or hektograph and 
color, and many seasonal novelties and gifts. The bird and 
animal pictures could be used in many different ways, and 
into the envelope labeled “Geography” went many pictures 
which could be used to further illustrate those lessons. 
The poster pictures we often used to decorate our black- 
boards and wall spaces, and found that they added much 
to the attractiveness of our room. The stories were always 
enjoyed by the children. Some of them I read aloud, and 
some of them I pasted upon sheets of cardboard for the 
children to read, either as reading lessons, or to be used 
when their regular work was done. 

For several years, whenever I began to prepare a program 
for any school entertainment, I had spent, considerable 
time hunting through my magazines for suitable recitations, 
dialogues, songs and plays. All of these things I now cut 
out, and pasted into four note-books, bought especially 
for the purpose, and labeled “Thanksgiving, ” “Christmas,” 


“Arbor Day,” and “ Miscellaneous,” the first three being 
the occasions which we always observed by having a pro- 
gram, and the last one covering all other such needs. 
The result is certainly well worth the time it took in getting 
the material thus organized, because now, whenever I wish 
to use any of these things, I do not have to waste valuable 
time in hunting through a great mass of them before finding 
what is needed. Besides, the weight of the material saved 
is very much less than that of the whole, as is also the 
space which it occupies. 

Not much of these magazines was wasted, as you shall 
see. During the warm days of early fall, the children who 
brought their lunches to school enjoyed eating them picnic 
fashion, out under the big trees in the pleasant school-yard. 
But after it began to get too cold for this, I one day dis- 
covered some of them sitting upon the damp ground, 
eating their lunches, while others were having a game of 
tag, running about from tree to tree, eating a sandwich 
or piece of cake as they went; and some were upon the 
see-saws, ilso eating while they went’ “up in the air and 
down!” 

I gathered them all inside, explaining that it was too 
cold outside now to eat lunch, and that it would be better 
to corre inside where it was warm and comfortable. They 
could sit in their seats, and use their desks for tables, and 
I would give them each a table-cloth! I produced from 
my cupboard some pages of the old magazines which con- 
tained no material that I wished to cut out, but which were 
whole and clean, and which I had tora out, loose and 
separate, for this very purpose. I placed a sheet of this 
paper upon each desk, explaining that it would catch the 
crumbs, etc., and keep the desk from getting soiled and 
sticky from their food. I had previously encouraged each 
child to have his own drinking cup, and with this filled with 
water upon his “table,’”’ and his food before him, he was 
quite content. Soon they were all happily eating and 
talking, and the “table-cloths” became so popular that 
I had to replenish my supply often, and if, perchance, I 
was busy and for a moment forgot to give them out, I was 
always instantly reminded of what was lacking. 

Last of all, I brought to school some of the magazines 
which still contained some pictures, stories, poems, etc., 
that I had not cared to cut out, and allowed the chil: iren 
to use these as they pleased during cold, stormy noon hours 
when they did not wish to play outside. They enjoyed 
cutting out and coloring pictures, and reading the poems 
and stories. The only stipulation I made was that they 
must pick up all scraps afterward, and not leave the room 
looking mussy. So I think we used our magazines to 
pretty good advantage. 
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ARM LIFE in Holland is an ever attractive topic for 
children. In this the child’s interest centers mainly 
around the animals in the first discussions. Every 

child has had experience with some kind of an animal. 
These experiences they are eager to relate, thus establishing 
a common interest in their lives and the lives of the Dutch 
children. As the children are telling their stories of the 
care and usefulness of their favorite pet, it is well to bring 
to their minds the fact that: 


He doeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear Lord who madest us 
He made and loveth all. 


Children at the earliest age should have a sense of great 
kindness and respect for all kinds of life, whether it be 
human, animal, or plant, instilled in them. Their first 
lessons in kindness are the ones they will carry with them 
throughout their lives. 

After the children have all had a chance to tell their 
stories, stories that pertain particularly to animals in 
Holland may be told by the teacher. (These stories will be 
found in the books suggested in the Bibliography.) 

Then the children are ready to make animals of all kinds, 
thus correlating their art and hand work with the previous 
work. Perhaps the best animal to start with is the fuzzy 
little yellow chick, for every child can make this with a 
fair degree of success. (The story of “Little Half Chick” 
should be used just preceding this lesson.) First take a 
yellow crayon and rub a round ball for the body and a 
smaller ball at one side of it for the head. Add a black dot 
for the eye, a small bill and feet, and the chicken is complete. 
These are so simple and pleasing that each child will be 
busy for some time improving and enlarging his flock of 
chickens. The same chicken may be made in free-hand 
cutting. Use 6” by 6” yellow cutting paper and either 
blue, black or green construction paper on which to mount 
them. Start with the round body, slip smaller ball under 
edge of body for the head, and paste on mounting paper. 
Add bill and feet. These may be used for book covers. 
Much originality may be displayed in the arrangement, 
some chickens walking with heads up, some down, and 
some looking backwards. Ducks and geese may very 
easily be made in much the same manner. Start with the 
egg-shaped body and short, pointed tail, neck with small 
ball for head and bill, and web feet. After the children 
have made the various animals, it is usually advisable 
to give them an accurate pattern to use when cutting the 
animals from wood. Use one-quarter inch wood and jig- 
saws. The wooden toys may be colored with either water 
colors or crayon. Crayon is more successful with the 
younger children. With older children a flat coat of 
white, with the features added with colored enamel, is 
very successful. 

The children are no less interested in the quaint Dutch 
girls and boys with their full skirts and bagging pantaloons. 
The industries of Holland are developed at this time by 
making the Dutch children assistants to their parents and 
older brothers and sisters in dairying, marketing, lace- 


A Dutch Project 


Helen Lemert and Evelyn Kidwell 







making and gardening. When dairying is studied, the 
interest is increased by actually making butter and cheese 
in school, as suggested in the outline. The tulip industry 
is made more attractivé by bulbs growing either in the 
room or the school garden. 

The preceding paragraphs again call to our minds the 
fact that a child learns through his own effort and experi- 
ences, more easily and with greater pleasure than from cut 
and dried facts handed down to him by the teacher. Give 
the children plenty of material and time to use it in his 
own original way. The child is essentially creative and 
will use all the material given to him. All of these projects 
are planned for an all-around development of the child and 
not to furnish a show table for the schoolroom. 


Farm Life in Holland 
I History. 
A Low flat lands. 
B  Dikes built and land drained to form Holland. 
C Tulip craze. 
II Social Experiences. 
(Dutch life compared with American in the following 


topics.) 
A Home. 

1 Members and how they dress. (See illustrations.) 
a Boys. 

~b Men. 
c Girls. 
d Women. 

2 Structure and care of house. 
a Red tile roofs. 
6 Thatched roofs. 
c_ Brightly painted. 
d_ Stall beds. 
e Floors covered with sand. 
f Everything kept very neat and orderly. 


B Farm. 
1 Care of animals and pets. 
a Horses, cows, dogs, pigs, rabbits, ducks, geese. 
b Stork lucky omen, builds its nest on the houses. 
c Stalls painted black as high as cows’ backs, the 
remaining part painted white. 
2 Why the animals are kept. 
a Cows give milk and furnish meat. 
b Dogs pull milk carts and protect the house. 
c Ducks and geese give eggs, and are easily kept 
on account of the water. 
3 Dairying. 
a Milk. 
(1) Peddled fresh with dog carts. 
(2) Need for butter and cheese. 
b Butter. 
Allow the children to make butter in school. 
Use a small churn or cream whip. Let the 
children take turns churning. When thebutter 
separates, place it in a bowl and work in the 
salt. Make butter into small pats. This 
affords a splendid opportunity for a party. 
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At these parties, many children learn their 
first lessons in politeness. 
c Cheese. 
The making of cheese is another very interesting 
occupation. Place the slightly turned milk in a 
double boiler and heat. When hot, turn into a 
strainer or cloth bag and separate the curds and 
whey. Season the curds with salt, melted 
butter and a little pepper. Make into small 
balls, and the cheese is done. If possible, let 
the children take small ball home. 
4 Gardening. 
a Make small vegetable gardens: 
6 Plant tulip bulbs, hyacinths in the room. 
c Interesting and useful things on the farm. 
(1) Windmill. 
(a) Used to pump water. 
(6) Used to grind grains. 
C The Community. 
1 Market place. 
a Each farmer brings his vegetables to the market 
place and sells them from a stall. 
6 Women have stalls with lace, candies and cookies. 
2 Transportation. 
a Canals. 
6 Boats with red sails. 
c Boats are pulled by men and dogs on bank when 
there is no wind. 
Portrait of a Gentleman, by Rembrandt, the Great Dutch 3 Schools. 
Portrait Painter a Very much like our own. 
i b Children speak different language. 
! 





Let one half of the reom choose the other half ¢. Books printed in Dutch. 
| to sit at their-tables as guests. Use tulips d@ Boys and girls leave shoes outside. 
’ | for centerpieces, if possible. “ Let’ the hosts 4. Holidays and Games. 
i and hostesses pass crackets spread with butter « @ WFiértikhen. 
: | they have just: churned. Let the children This comes on Easter day. The day before, the 
who care for it ‘drink “the fresh buttermilk. children carry wreaths on long sticks, and sing 
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A Dutch Poster and Paper Doll 


E. T. Fox 











ing and music. It may be compared to our 

























street carnival. 
C St. Nicholas Day. 
Place shoes near chimney. 
Hide presents. 
Ill Art. 
A Draw Dutch Heads. 

‘ Rub round orange ball for face. Rub straight up and 
down each side of ball and across top to make bobbed 
hair and bangs. Make two round dots for eyes and 
they are quite near the bangs. Add round dot for 
mouth and two tiny black dots to suggest nose. 
Color cheeks red. Blue caps may be added to boy’s 
head, white cap with points for girl. 

2 Paint and color with crayons Dutch figures cut 
from wood. 
3 Draw tulips. 
4 Draw Dutch windmills and landscapes. 
IV Geography. 

A_ Use globe to show position. 

B Model chief features of country on the sand-table. 
1 Emphasize lowlands and how they are protected by 

a dikes. 

2 Model canal beds. 











V Hand Work. 
A Cut Dutch figures from wood. 
Animals. 
Windmills. 
Milk cart. 
Milk stool. 























Churn. 





our WN 


Boats. 
songs while they go from[house to house, 3B House. 
collecting eggs. These are dyed, and on C Bar. 
Easter Day the children roll the eggs together. D0 Dikes. 









The child whose egg remains whole takes the Use cement, build high and wide. 
egg that he cracked. VI Reading. 
6 Kermis. A Use Dutch pictures made in Art Period for booklet 
This festival lasts a week. , Every_town has danc- covers. 


LIGHT BLUE SKY 






DARI, GREEN 
WGHT BWUE 


DARK GREEN GKASS 


WATER 
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B After stories have been read to the children, pictures 
shown and the various activities carried out by the 
children, then they are ready to make their own 
readers. Use such topics as: The Dutch Home; 
Making Butter; Making Cheese; Dutch Boys and 
Girls. Let the children make simple sentences; 
place these on the board to form a story. Read the 
story. Match with printed word cards the words 
on the board. When the child can read the story 
on the board, give him a printed story for his book. 

VII Arithmetic. 

A. Number stories. 
1 Kit had four cows to milk and Kat had two. 
How many did Kit and Kat milk? 
2 The same kind of stories may be used for subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. 
VIII Nature Study. (See Gardening.) 
IX Physical Education. 
4 Story Games. 
1 Windmill. 
a Extend arms above head. 
Let the body rotate from the waist-line to left side, 
then forward, right side and up to first position. 
2 Churning. 
This forms a good exercise for trunk bending. 
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3 Skating. 
This forms a good exercise for leg muscles de- 
velopment. 


X Action Stories for Little Plays. 
The Little Hero of Harlem. 


XI_ Bibliography. 

Marta in Holland — J. Dalrymple 

Little Journeys to Holland, Belgium and Denmark — 
George and Dean 

Holland Stories — Mary E. Smith 

Little Jan, the Dutch Boy — Campbell 

Around the World. Book I — Carroll 

Around the World with the Children — Carpenter 

When I was a Little Girl in Holland — Cornea De 
Groot 

Home Geography for Primary Grades — Fairbanks 

Sunbonnet Babies in Holland — E. O. Grover 

Ned and Nan in Holland — E. G. Olmstead and E. B. 
Grant 

Dog of Flanders — Ouida 

Hans Brinker — Dodge 

Our Little Dutch Cousin — Blanch McManus 

Dutch Fairy Tales for Young Folks — W. E. Grif 

The Dutch Twins — Perkins 
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How to Spell 


David Gibbs 
Superintendent of Schools 


I The correct spelling of a word depends upon 


The pupil’s understanding of the sound values of the 
various letters of the alphabet. 

His correct visual image of the word. 

His correct auditory image of the word. 

A sufficient number of repetitions of each word to 
assure the habit of its correct spelling. 


Il These elements must be carefully observed in each 


lesson, if the teaching shall be most effective. They 
suggest the following essential steps in teaching: 
Testing and drilling pupils in phonics, to be sure that 
they know the sound values of the letters. 
Careful and distinct pronunciation of each word by 
syllables before spelling. 3 
Seeing each word, syllable by syllable, as it is pro- 
nounced, to aid in fixing the visual image of the 
word, observing especially the slient letters or other 
unphonetic combination letters. — 
Spelling it aloud, or with a low whisper, or lip move- 
ments, syllable by syllable, to aid in fixing the 
auditory image of the word. 
Copying the word three, but not more than five, times, 
syllable by syllable, but without separating syllables, 
and at the same time observing the written word 
closely, spelling it audibly with lip movements to 
gain a clear script image of the word, thus combining 
seeing, hearing, writing, and the muscular memory 
of lip and hand movements. 


The Spelling Lessons. That the spelling lesson be 


most effectively and economically conducted for the 
benefit of each child, the following plan should be 
followed, generally in grades above the second. 

Dictation of the new lesson by the teacher, including 
new words and words previously missed for oral or 
written spelling, without previous study by the 
pupils, the teacher pronouncing each word distinctly 
by syllables, the pupils also pronouncing one or more 
times before writing. 

Check the results. ‘lhis may be done by exchanging 
papers and having the words pronounced again by 
the teacher, repronounced by the pupils, ana spelled 
orally in concert as they check, or the teacher may 
correct the papers. When pupils check, they may 
be requested to raise hands when they check mis- 
spelled words. The teacher should also check this 
word on her list. 

Each word misspelled should be correctly written on 
the blackboard by the teacher, indicating the diff- 
culty, and suggesting how it should be stuaied, 
usually writing words in two lists, one for visual 
drill, the other for auditory drill. 


a For example, if the word missed is “peas,” and 


spelled “peeze” or “pese”’ or “piez,’’ it is evident 
that the child has the right auditory image, for 
each of these misspellings phonetically spells 
‘‘peas.”’ Drill for its correct spelling should aim 
to develop the right visual image. This may be 
done by 
(1) Pointing out the silent letter, the long sound 
of & 
(2) Have the pupils close eyes and try to think 
of the word as it is. 
(3) Write the word a number of times, drawing a 
line under ea. 
(4) Makea listof other words similarly containing ea. 
Words like caught, piece, their, easy, voice, race, 
welcome, syllable, sewing, and others that con- 
tain silent letters, or letters representing more 
than one sound, as ¢ in crazy and force, will be 


b 


taught most effectively by special attention to 

developing a permanent correct visual image. 
If, however, the misspelling indicates a wrong pro- 
nunciation, as the spelling “raped” for “rapid,” 
or “diner” for “dinner,” “villiage” for “village,” 
“potatus” for “potatoes,” “shader” for “shad- 
ow,” it is evident that the chief fault is due to 
lack of correct auditory image, and to incorrect 
pronunciation. 

(1) To’ get right pronunciation, emphasizing the 
correct sound in place of the wrong, as “id” in 
‘rapid,” in place of ‘ud” in ‘rapud.” 

(2) To spell the word orally, emphasizing the 
correct sound. 

(3) To observe the word carefully, to get the correct 
visual image and to give dominance to the correct 
visual image. 

(4) To write the word, using audibly the correct 

pronunciation, emphasizing the right sound 
while writing it. 
If all, or nearly all, members of the class have 
misspelled one or more of the words, all may 
study it under the direction of the teacher, 
pronouncing, etc., in concert, otherwise each 
child should study only his misspelled words. 


IV The study lesson in spelling for each child consists of 


the words he actually misspelled, to be stucied as 
the teacher may direct. 

Children who have misspelled all words will have 
free time for library reading, or other free choice of 
useful work. This soon becomes a valuable incentive 
to study ahead and to observe new words. Such 
initiative will be stimulated by stating from time 
to time, a few days in advance, the source from 
which the new words will be taken, as from the 
history, arithmetic, geography, or reading lesson, 
or review exercises. 


V Order of the day’s lesson: 
1 Dictation of words. 
2 Pupils writing them. 
3 Correction or checking. 
4 Suggestions as to study of words, pupils studying those 


missed, or if none were missed, doing voluntary 
reading or other free work. 

This may be varied by oral spelling, spelling 
matches, etc. 

In any case, the words studied should not be 
dictated on the same day, but one or more days later, 
and frequently reviewed; for we wish to form a 
permanent correct spelling habit and not merely to 
test immediate memory. 

Explanation of the meaning of the words may be 
made by the teacher when dictating, or the pupils 
may be required to learn the meaning of the words 
they misspell. The dictation should often be of 
— containing the words of the lesson properly 
used. 


VI Grades I, II, III. In these grades, spelling will be 


greatly facilitated and improved by taking words 
largely in phonic groups, as: at, cat, hat, rat, etc., 
ing, sing, ring, thing, etc. 

The children, with letter or phonic cards, or by 
writing, should make such lists. 

This work teaches them not only how to combine 
letters to produce the sound or word desired, but 
also teaches them to spell a large number of words. 
Since most of the words commonly used may be 
correctly spelled phonetically wholly or in part, this 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Ideas to Try 


A Hygiene Device 
Hattie W. Davy 


The lesson was on the necessity of fresh air both day and 
night. I had the children make open windows by draw- 
ing the upper sash and cutting out the lower one. Under- 
neath they wrote, “I sleep with my windows open. Do 
you.” 

During another lesson, which was on the care of the teeth, 
the children made posters. Each child cut a tooth brush 
from black silhouette paper and pasted it at the top of a 
piece of composition paper. Under it he printed in large 
letters, “BRUSH YOUR TEETH THREE TIMES 
EVERY DAY.” 

One boy told me, a few days later, that his mother had 


hung his poster up by the sink to remind him to brush his 
teeth. 


A Spelling Dictionary Device 
Alice S. Thiesing 
(Grade IV) 


I have several pupils recite the alphabet, for it happens, 
occasionally, that even the fourth grade pupils are not able 
to repeat the a, b, c’s glibly. Then the children are told 
to look over their list of spelling words for the day, to see 
if any word begins with “a”. The one or more words be- 
ginning with a are written on the blackboard by the teacher. 
The class is then directed to observe words, starting with 
“b,” the teacher doing the writing on the board. This mode 
of procedure is followed until the alphabet or the list of 
words has been exhausted. By this time some pupils 
have noted that “this is like the dictionary.” 

The teacher can here remark that now, since the words 
are arranged according to their initial or first letter (alpha- 
betically), we could proceed to make a dictionary of our 
list. I also explain that alphabet is just a, b in Greek. 
The teacher questions, “In making a dictionary, which 
words shall we write first.” The children answer, ‘‘The 
words beginning with ‘a’.” Should there be several words 
starting with “a,” I question as to which would come first. 
When the correct answer is obtained, question as to why 
this should be so. Whenever a child gives a word for me 
to write, the child pronounces and spells, thus stressing 
the spelling element. We proceed in this manner until our 
list is exhausted. 

The second day the work is much the same, except that 
the children write all the “a’s” on a tablet before giving 
them to me, then all the “b’s,” and so on. In getting the 
final test, however, they give me word by word. 

The third day they try to make the list themselves. 
After we have it on the blackboard, correct lists are brought 
up and approved. 

The fourth day the dictionary is made intact by the 
children, without help, and checked “Correct” or “Not 
correct.” After list is returned to pupils it is again worked 
out on the blackboard, and those with errors make state- 
ments (always positive) as, ‘New’ should be before 
‘no,’ because ‘e’ is before ‘o’ in the alphabet.” 

After this the work becomes seat work. The checking 
is easy, because the first error makes the work incorrect 
as far as a “dictionary” is concerned. If we have several 
successive list spelling lessons, I offer special credit or 
commendation to those who make a dictionary of all the 
words in the several lessons. Classes never tire of this 
work, as it savors of the riddle element. 

A branch of the Public Library is located at the edge 
of our school district. At the invitation of the attendants 
we make a yearly trip to this branch. At that visit the 





class is instructed as to the location of the books upon the 
shelves. Part of the books are arrangéd alphabetically. 
The attendants have often remarked that my class are 
unusually clever in finding books. I believe it is because 
of this exercise and surely, if it leads to that result, it is worth 
while. The careful examination of each word, of course, 
makes it a spelling device. 





A First Grade Help 
Gertrude Ball 


The children in my first grade were fond of taking their 
good papers in writing and number work home, but usually 
by the time they reached their destination, the papers would 
be soiled and folded, and so rendered much less readable. 
So one day I hit upon a plan which not only helped to get 
the children’s work home in good condition, but which 
proved to be an incentive to better work, as well as to keep 
up the interest. I had also classes of second and third 
grade children in the room, who possessed note-books in 
which to keep their language work. These note-books had 
always been a source of envy to the first graders, because 
they seemed so much more grown-up than a mere tablet. 

So I asked each child in the first grade to bring me five 
cents to pay for a note-book, which I would buy for them, 
explaining that we would put some very interesting things 
into them —pictures, sounds, words, verses, stories, 
number work, etc. The children were delighted, and the 
next morning found every one of them in an eager group 
around my desk, with the precious five cents tightly clutched 
in each small fist. My reason for buying the books myself 
was that I might then have them all the same size, as I 
knew from experience in letting the children buy their own 
tablets that, regardless of what I might tell them about it, 
if each were left to buy his own, many of them would come 
in with something entirely different from what he had been 
told to get. 7 

I secured the note-books, and wrote each child’s name 
in ink upon the outside of the front cover of his book. 
Then, instead of using separate sheets of paper for our 
work, we used a page of our note-books. I explained that 
only our very best work must go into these books, as they 
were to be kept as a surprise for the mothers, to be taken 
home after they were filled with work. Such pains as the 
children took with their work! The letters were so carefully 
made, and the pages so very neat, that I usually placed a 
little paper star or seal, or stamped a little picture with my 
rubber stamp outfit at the top of the best ones. 

Sometimes I pasted a picture at the top of the page to 
illustrate the work to be copied. For instance, when 
teaching the sounds, and we had “b,” which is the first 
sound of “baby,” I cut from old magazines enough pictures 
of babies to paste one at the top of that page, and wrote 
underneath, “b, b, b, baby,” which the children copied 
very carefully upon each line, down to the bottom of the 
page. Or sometimes the illustration was a drawing which 
they afterward colored with their crayolas, as “h, hat,” 
“vy, vase,” “c, cat,” etc., each being accompanied by 
a picture of that object. Then we progressed to writing 
short sentences, as, “See kitty,” ‘Roll the ball,” etc., and 
finally to little stories made up of several short sentences 
about something which the children had read about in 
their books, as, “I havea kitten. Sheis white. Her name 
is Dot. I like to play with her. Dot can play ball. We 
have fun.” 

We also wrote some of our number lessons in the note- 
books, and of course, everyone tried hard to get alperfect 
lesson. 
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[ The books were gathered at the close of each lesson, and 
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or torn, and when they were filled with work, they were 


kept in the cupboard, thus preventing their getting soiled proudly carried home to be exhibited to parents and friends. 








The Phonogram Cart 
Nancy Buskett 
(Book rights reserved) 


The phonogram cart, spilling out portions of words 
which the boy and girl are picking up and catching to make 
words of, may be used for the second primary, but filled 
with words with which the class may make sentences. 
Any teacher can readily do this kind of drawing, which 
gives the idea to the pupil in picture form, thereby increasing 
his interest. 





Getting Still Inside 
’ Edith L. Boyd 


Sometimes, even in the best regulated schoolrooms, the 
atmosphere becomes “fussed up” from any of a number of 
reasons or from no apparent one. As there are many causes 
so there are many cures; all teachers know some, a few know 
more and everyone is glad for new ones. This may not be 
newjto anyone but myself, and even with me it has had long 
service and deserves honorable mention. 

In the days of my inexperience these “fussy” times were a 
great trial and all known devices to overcome them were 
tried and worn out. This one never wears out, probably 
because it rests the teacher and renders her more fit to carry 
on things for the rest of the day. 

“Desks cleared,” is the order. When this is done, “Heads 
down and eyes closed,’”’comes next. ‘“‘Now, let’s get still out- 
side so that we can hear the clock,” then we wait until that 
is done. ‘Now, we will get still inside, so still that we can 
hear our hearts beat.’’ A wonderful quiet ensues and is 
held for an appreciable minute or more. “Think of the 
very nicest, most beautiful thing you can ever imagine.” 

Hold just a short time and then, “I am sure we are all 
ready to work better after that lovely thought; come, 
now — softly, softly — books out and open.” As if loath 
to disturb the calm the order is obeyed and the remainder of 
the session is all that one could wish. 

Sometimes an extra minute or two is taken while a child is 
permitted to tell the “most beautiful thought.” Very often, 
too, the child’s expression of his thought is a help toward 
keeping up the tone of the room, and we know it is a help 
toward cultivating the right attitude and state of mind in 





pupils. Is it not possible, through some such means to put 
a value on the right kind of thinking, and avert the aimless, 
or morbid, or even pernicious trend of meandering mind 
(it is not thought) that many children grow into? It is 
worth trying; let us try it, earnestly. 





Schoolroom Hints 


Gertrude Ball 


Old stockings (cotton or wool) from which the feet 
have been cut, and the remainder split open down the side, 
make excellent blackboard cloths. 

Instead of spending considerable time making with carbon 
paper or the hektograph copies of outline pictures for the 
children to color, cut out, or use as a unit in making a 
border, etc., cut from stiff paper enough patterns of the 
object desired, as an apple, basket, Christmas tree, flower- 
pot, etc., so that there is one pattern for each row of children. 
Let those sitting in the front seats place the pattern upon 
the paper, holding it firmly, to prevent slipping, and draw 
around it. Then remove the pattern and it to the 
child behind him. In this way, each can quickly make his 
own drawing, and the teacher is saved quite a bit of labor. 

Quite frequently, in primary work, one can find uses for 
odd pieces of cardboard. Old tablet backs, if they are 
clean, can be used in many ways, and the children will save 
them up for you at a surprisingly fast rate. Number cards, 
phonic cards, word cards, etc., can be made from them, 
and pictures, stories, poems, etc., can be pasted upon them 
for seat work. The blotters which come in the front of the 
tablets will serve nicely to mount small pictures upon for 
wall decoration, as they are usually a soft cream, or gray, 
or white. 





February 


Fling, then, your drifts 

Ever so high. 

Blossoming things 

Restlessly lie 

Under the winter, 

Awaiting the May. 

Rage with your winds! We are 
Yours for to-day. 
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Cut-out Valentines 


HEARTY 
VESIans FOR 
VALENTINES 
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Games to Develop the Senses 


Anna Eliza Sample 


(Book rights reserved) 


N our zeal to teach the child the many subjects scheduled 
in, the curriculum, we often fail to take into account 
one of thegmost important factors in his education. 

This is the development of the child’s senses, his power to 
react to the feeling of touch, sight, hearing, smell and taste. 
The senses form the natural inherent equipment of the child 
when he enters school. These senses are the live forces 
and stimuli upon which the child unconsciously relies for 
his ability to learn to read, write, count, draw, etc. 

How many teachers pause to think what a silent but 
vital aid the senses are to the child, and how, through them, 
she establishes a live connection between the subject to be 
taught and the child’s interest? Since he is supplied with 
such valuable equipment, why not cultivate and develop 
it to a higher form? 

The more alert the child’s senses, the better able he is 
to receive and feed upon the stimuli presented to him in the 
form of words, numbers, etc. 

We play games of physical activity with the children. 
Why not sense games to increase his mental capacity? 
Every day play a few sense games with the children and 
watch the dull ones respond and the clever ones become 
more alert. 

The following games are chosen for their adaptation to 
any group, the rapidity with which they can be played and 
the small amount of material required. 


Games for the Sense of Sight 


1[ Suspend a small bell from the ceiling. Draw a mark 
upon the floor, a given number of feet from the bell, the 
distance depending upon the height of the bell and the child. 
Pupils form a line and stand in turn upon the mark. The 
= of the game is to toss a soft ball and strike the bell 
with it. 

2 Suspend a hoop from the ceiling. Play the game in 

the same manner as the ball game. When the pupils have 
become skilful, vary the game by placing another line of 
pupils opposite and facing the first line. Now aim and toss 
the ball through the hoop to the child on the other side. 
This child catches it and passes it to the child behind him. 
Then each child at the head of the line passes to his seat 
or behind the last child in the line. 
3 Suspend the bell from the top of the hoop. Aim ard 
strike the bell as the ball passes through the hoop. This 
develops skill in judging distance and is splendid eye 
training. 

4 Place rows of spools upon the floor, as in the tenpin 
game. The number of spools knocked over are counted, 
and score kept upon the blackboard. This can be developed 
into a game of rivalry, if played by two lines of children. 
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The line or row scoring the 
greatest number of spools 
wins the game. 

5 Place six different col- 
ored kindergarten balls upon 
a table. These balls are the 
spectrum colors. A_ child 
hides his eyes. Some one 
removes a ball and conceals 
it. The child opens his eyes 
and looks at the row of balls. 
He names the color of the 
ball taken from the row. If 
correct, the child chooses 
some one to take his place 
and the game is repeated. 
Vegetables and flowers can 
be substituted for the balls. 


« 


Games to Develop the 
Sense of Hearing 

1 Children form a circle. 
Choose some one to stand 
in the circle with blinded eyes. A child on the circle,taps 
a bell. The blind man points toward the direction of the 
sound. If incorrect, the bell remains silent, until the 
blind man, by turning around in the circle, guesses the 
direction. If correct, the bell rings again and he walks 
toward the bell-ringer and receives the bell when he touches 
it. 

2 This game can also be played sitting at the desks. 
Each row is numbered, as number one row, number two, 
etc. The blind man stands in front of the desks. A child 
sitting at a desk rings the bell. The blind man guesses the 
position by naming the number of the row. If correct,\he 
receives the bell and rings it in any row he chooses for 
another blind man. 

3 Differentiation of Sounds. Use this game when the 
pupils are able to recognize the direction of sounds. Mate- 
rials used are a triangle, glass goblet, large bell, small bell, 
and a tiny bell. Some one in the circle or at a desk taps 
one of the objects. The blind man names the object 
sounded. Later play the garre this way: Tap the tiny bell 
two times and the triangle three times. Now, tell how 
many times each was tapped. This game will prove_in- 
valuable in the attempt to develop concentration and the 
interpretation of sound. 








Games to Develop the Sense of Touch 
Objects used are a pebble, marble, horse-chestnut, sea- 
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shell, chalk, absorbent cotton, piece of silk, piece of rough 
woolen material, tin, glass, etc. 
*The aim of the game is to teach the pupil to recognize 
. each object through the sense of touch. The game can be 
played by blindfolding a child and passing to him the objects, 
one by one. A child at the blackboard keeps score by 
marking a star for each object guessed correctly. 

A different method is to form a circle and choose a child 
to extend his hands behind him. Another child places the 
objects in his hands, one by one, and the first child guesses 
the object through his sense of touch. 

This game is also adapted for teaching geometrical forms. 
Materials used are a wooden .cube, cylinder and sphere. 
After the pupils have become familiar with them, use circles, 
squares, oblongs, and triangles cut from cardboard. 
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An interesting fruit game can be developed by using 
oranges, apples, pears, and lemons. Next have a vegetable 
game and use potatoes, carrots, beans, small squashes, etc. 
The fruit and vegetable games offer an excellent opportunity 
to teach the contrasting terms — big and little; large and 
small; hard and soft, etc. 


Games to Develop the Sense of Smell 


Materials used are flowers, such as, a rose, leaf, or blossom 
of geranium and nasturtium, marigold, pine needles, honey- 
suckle, etc. Fruits, such as oranges, lemons, and bananas, 
can be used when flowers are out of season. This game is 
played in the same manner as those for the sense of touch, 
the child smelling the objects and guessing the name. 


Little History Stories for Little People 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


Lincoln’s Kindness to Animals 

One day during the Civil War, President Lincoln went 
to Richmond to see General Grant. Sitting in the General’s 
tent, he noticed three tiny kittens crawling on the ground, 
mewing pitifully. 

He picked them up and stroked them gently. Turning 
to an officer standing by, he said, ‘These babies are hungry. 
Where’s their mother?” 

“The mother was killed last night,” replied the officer, 
“and I guess they’re too young to lap.” 

“Have an orderly bring a saucer of milk,” commanded 
the President. ‘“I’ll teach them to lap.” 

When the milk was brought, to the surprise of all, Mr. 
Lincoln did as he had promised, and several times while 
talking to the general, he leaned down to pat the little 
motherless kittens. 

He smiled one of his rare smiles, as he heard them purring 
contentedly at his feet. As he was leaving, he said, “Poor 
little creatures, you’ve lost your best friend, but you’ll be 
taken care of, I’m sure.” 


Washington’s Lesson on Punctuality 
One morning President Washington’s private secretary 
arrived at the office late, and found the President busy at 
work. He pulled out his watch and said, trying to excuse 
his lateness, “I guess my watch is wrong.” 
President Washington looked at him for a moment and 
' then said quietly, “I’m sorry, but I’m afraid that you’ll 
have to get another watch or I another secretary.” 


Bruce and the Spider 


Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, had fought six battles 
with the enemies of Scotland and had lost every one. His 
soldiers had been killed or forced to flee to the mountains. 
Discouraged and sick at heart, Bruce sought refuge in a 
little hut in the forest. 

Hungry and weary, he threw himself down on a straw 
pallet in a corner of the hut and tried to sleep, but he could 
not. 

Looking up at the rafters above his head, he noticed a 
spider busily engaged trying to weave a web between two 
of the rafters. Bruce watched her as she tried time after 
time to fasten the thread. Each time she almost fastened 
it. She tried six times and failed each time, but she was 
not discouraged. 

“You are a brave little spider,” whispered the King. 
“T, too, have failed six times. If you win out on your 
seventh attempt, I, too, will try again.” 

Anxiously the King watched as the little spider swung 
over to the far rafter for the seventh time. As this time 
she fastened the web, King Bruce rose and said to himself, 
“T’ve learned my lesson, little teacher. We’ll try once 
again to drive the enemies of Scotland away.” 

Gathering his soldiers together once more, he led the 


against the enemy, and this time he won out; his beloved 
Scotland was free. 


Florence Nightingale and Cap 


When Florence Nightingale was a little girl, she lived in 
the village of Derbyshire, England. There lived near the 
village an old shepherd, named Roger, with his sheep dog, 
Cap. 

One day, when Florence was out horseback riding, she 
noticed that old Roger was alone with his sheep. She 
called out, “Roger, where’s Cap?” 

“Oh, Miss Florence,” said the old man sadly, “he’s over 
at the house! Some cruel boys broke his leg with a stone 
and I’m afraid that he’ll have to be killed.” 

“T’ll go see him,” said Florence atonce. “Perhaps I can 
help him.” 

When she reached the little cottage, she found poor Cap 
lying on an old coat, moaning pitifully. 

“Good old Cap!” she whispered, as she patted his head. 
“T’ve come to help you. Don’t be afraid. I’ll try not to 
hurt you.” 

Heating some water, she bathed the cut and bruised leg 
very gently. To her great delight, she found that it was 
not broken and she felt sure that, with a little care, Cap 
would soon be back with his sheep again. Making the dog 
as comfortable as she could, she hurried back to old Roger 
to tell him the good news. 

“T’ll go see him every day, Roger, and he’1l soon be well. 
Don’t worry.” 

“God bless you!” said the old shepherd. 
you’ll be some day.” 

Old Roger never tired of telling how Miss Florence saved 
Cap’s life. 


“A grand nurse 


How King Alfred of England Learned to Read 


When King Alfred of England was a little boy, children 
did not learn to read and write as they do now. All writing 
was done with a pen or brush. The pictures were painted 
and this made books very costly. 

Alfred’s father cared more for hunting than he did for 
reading, but his mother was anxious that her boys should be 
able to read. One day she showed Alfred and his threé 
older brothers a handsome book that had been given to her. 
They thought the hand-painted pictures were beautiful, 
but they could not read the story. 

The oldest son said, “I’d rather have a good bow and 
arrow.” 

The next one said, “I’d rather have a fine hawk for 
hunting.” 

The third boy said, ‘“‘What’s the use of my studying? 
I’m a Prince — why bother learning to read?” 

Young Alfred looked at the beautiful book, and without 
a word turned away. Several weeks passed and the book 
was not mentioned. 
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One morning Alfred said to his mother, “Mother, may I 
see that book again?” 

His mother placed it carefully on a table and Alfred turned 
the pages very slowly. Then, to her surprise, he began to 
read the story. 

“Why, Alfred! she cried; “how did you learn to read?” 

“Every day since you first showed us the book, I’ve 
studied with one of the monks. It was hard work learning 
the letters, and how to put them together into words, but 
now I can read — and the book is mine, isn’t it, mother?” 
replied the boy. 

“Tt certainly is,” saidhismother. “I’m proud of you, 
and if ever you become a king, you’ll be a wise one.” 

His mother’s words came true, for he became the wisest 
king that England ever had. He was called Alfred the 
Great. 


Gen. Robert E. Lee and the Bird’s Nest 


General Lee was riding across a field one day, just as a 
great battle was at its height. 


“You’d better fall back to a safer place,” said one of his 


officers, but the General kept right on. 

A cannon ball struck a tree near by, but the General never 
stopped. Suddenly he reined in his horse and dismounted. 
His officers stopped, too, and to their surprise, they saw 
him pick up a nest in which were some tiny baby birds; 
he put it very carefully in the fork of a tree. 

Turning to his men he said, “I couldn’t go on and leave 
those poor little helpless birds to be crushed to death.” 

As he spoke, another ball ploughed up the ground near 
then, and he gave the order quickly to mount and they 
were off. 

Back in the nest the baby birds sat happily chirping as 
they waited for their mother to return with their dinner. 
They didn’t know that their little lives had been saved by 
a great General. 


Moses in the Basket-Boat 


A long time ago there lived a bad, cruel king. called 
Pharaoh. He ruled over Egypt. The Israelites worked 
for this king and they had to work very hard. There were 
thousands of these people and Pharaoh was jealous of them. 
He treated them very cruelly, hoping that they would die. 

When he found that he could not destroy them that way, 
he decided to get rid of all the boy babies. He said that 
all the boy babies must be thrown into the River Nile and 
be drowned. Of course, the mothers tried to save all the 
babies they could, but it was hard work to hide a baby from 
the Egyptians. 

At this time there lived a 
good man and his wife, who 
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Very carefully she lined the cradle to make a soft resting 
place for the baby. Kissing him very tenderly, she placed 
him in his cradle-boat and carried it to the river; then she 
put the cradle among the rushes and told his sister Miriam to 
watch it, for she did not want anyone to see her near the river. 

Soon the King’s daughter and her maids came down to 
walk by the river. They saw the tiny cradle-boat and the 
Princess said, “Pull it in and see what is in it.” 

When the basket was opened, the Princess saw a fright- 
ened baby face looking up at her.. The baby began to cry 
and the Princess, who had a kind heart, took it in her arms 
and comforted it. 

The Princess kn ew that it was a Hebrew baby, put there 
so that it might n °t be killed according to her father’s order, 
but she said, “I’llsave him—this beautiful boy shall be mine.” 

Miriam went up to her and said, “Shall I get you a nurse 
for the baby?” 

When the Princess told her to get a Hebrew woman to 
nurse the child, Miriam ran home for her mother with the 
glad news. 

When the Princess gave the baby to the nurse, its mother, 
she said , “Nurse this child forme. You need not fear that 
he will be taken from you. Heis to be treated like a young 
prince, not as a Hebrew baby. When he is old enough to 
leave you, bring him to me at the palace and I will pay you 
for all your trouble.” 

How happy the mother was to think that the life of her 
precious baby was spared! When he was old enough his 
mother took him to the Princess, and she called him 
“Moses,” because she drew him out of the waters. The 
word “Moses” means “drawn out.” 


Columbus and the Egg 

After Columbus had returned from his first voyage of 
discovery, he was given a big dinner. One of the guests, 
jealous of his popularity, said. with a sneer, “I cannot see 
that you have done anything so wonderful. Any sailor 
could have sailed across the ocean as you have.” 

Without a word, Columbus rose and, taking an egg from 
a dish, handed it to the speaker and said quietly, “Stand 
it on end.” 

The man took the egg, tried to do as Columbus had 
directed and failed. He passed it to his neighbor. He too 
failed. It passed around the table. No one could make 
the egg stand on end. 

When it was returned to Columbus, he tapped it slightly 
on the end, just enough to flatten it a little, and the egg 
stood upright. 

“What you said was impossible, any one can do — after 
he has been shown how,” he said smilingly. 





had a beautiful little boy 
whom they loved very 
dearly. For three months 
the mother had kept him 
hidden, but she feared that 
he. would soon be (discov- 
ered, for she could keep 
him hidden no longer. 
One day she thought of a 
plan tosaveher baby. Up- 
on the banks of the River 
Nile, there grew a large 
reed or rush, called papyrus. 
They made paper out of it 
and used it for making bas- 
kets and the baby’s mamma 
said to herself, “I’ll plait ° 
some of these leaves to- 
gether and make a cradle. 
Then I’ll cover the outside 
with pitch, to keep out the 
water, and I’ll put our baby 
in it and put the basket- 











boat in the river.” 








A Flag on the Blackboard 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 


Projects 


IV 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


Special Days 
(Continued) 
The New Year 


The return to school should be made a glad occasion 
for the little first graders. December was so brim full of 
fun, the holidays have held so much for most of them, 
that it will be necessary for the teacher to have her work 
planned in such a fashion that the children assume a 
school attitude from the first moment of their coming 
into the schoolroom. The opportunities for pleasing, 
helpful work are almost unlimited. To older people the 
season may seem typically one of good resolutions, and of 
“taking stock,” but to the children of this age, it is more 
typically another birthday, and the most direct approach 
to the divisions of time. The connection, too, with nature 
study, the valuable opportunities offered the teacher to 
make of this an introduction to climatic and seasonal facts, 
to food, shelter, clothing, and occupational accompaniments 
of these facts, should make of this one of the richest periods 
of the entire year. 


1 Asa part of the morning talk, give 
Ring Out the Old! 


Ring, New Year Bell, ring loud and clear, 
With merry peals so full of cheer. 

Ring in the boy that’s bright as day; 

That loves to work and loves to play. 

Ring out the idler and the drone; 

Ring out the grumblers, every one; 

Ring out the boy who will not lend 

A willing hand to help a friend. 

Ring out the child that doesn’t care, 

Ring in good children everywhere. — Selected 


“Who can tell me why we ring the bells? Yes, for a 
birthday — the birthday of the New Year. That is why 
we did not come to school yesterday — we kept it a holiday, 
in order that we might celebrate one of the most important 
of all the holidays — the birthday of the New Year.” 

Lead to a discussion of the divisions of the year — into 
seasons, months, weeks, days, hours. Note that it is a 
new month, January, and if desired, the origin of the name 
and the festival may be given here, with a simple account 
of Janus, the two-faced God of the Romans, who looked 
back upon the old year, and forward into the new. 

“What do we look back upon, in our last old year? Yes, 
in September we came to school, in October we had Hallow- 
e’en, in November we had Thanksgiving, and in December 
we had Christmas. What seasons did we have? 

“Now, we are beginning a new year — we have a whole 
year to look forward to. What seasons shall we have? 
What months? 

“T wonder if some one can tell me how many days we 
are to have? What are the names of these days? You 
see, although there are 365 days in the year, we have only 
seven names for these days, for each week must have in it 
a Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday. I like that—don’t you? — because 
we get so well acquainted with them, and month after 
month, through the whole twelve months, we have, as each 
week comes and goes, these days.” 

Meanwhile, the new calendar should be presented, and 
used in connection with the drill on the divisions of the 
year; the month into weeks, the weeks into days. The 
number of days in January should be carefully noted also. 

“There’s something peculiar about this birthday that is 
worth our noticing. Usually when our friends have a 





birthday, and we help them celebrate it, we give them 
presents, but instead of our giving the New Year presents, 
it comes laden with gifts for us.” 

Lead from this to a discussion of the new seasons, each 
with its own holidays, new things that may be ours in the 
way of food, clothing, home or home arrangements, our new 
work in school and out, new books, new lessons; perhaps 
new playmates and new games; with it all new birthdays 
to each of us when we Shall each be one year older. 

“Some of us have birthdays in January. Well! So 
many? When is yours, John? Yours, Katie?” etc. 
“Now, whose comes first? Yes, Katie, yours. Come and 
draw a line with this red chalk under the date of yours. 
Now, whose is next?” And so on, till each child whose 
birth-month is January has marked the date of his birthday. 

“Most of us like to celebrate our birthdays. Let’s talk 
about what we did to celebrate the New Year’s birthday.” 

Here the New Year customs should be reviewed and 
explained — the ringing out of the old, the ringing in of the 
new; a glad welcome to the year that comes to us so full 
of opportunities; family reunions and dinings; the sending 
of cards and of gifts; making calls, giving parties, etc. 
It adds to the interest of this topic to note the origin of 
these customs, the countries from which we learned them. 
If there are foreigners, or children of foreign-born parents 
in the room, this last becomes of great value, whether they 
are from the countries which originated these customs or 
not. The great place the celebration of New Year’s Eve 
and New Year’s Day holds in the lives of most New Yorkers 
and the inhabitants of most of our northern cities, will 
prove of interest to children in other parts of the country. 

“On many of the Christmas cards we sent or received, 
the wish expressed was ‘A Merry Chris:.nas and a Happy 
New Year.’ And all day yesterday, when we greeted our 
friends, we were apt to say ‘Happy New Year.’ ” 

Recall various New Year greetings and mottoes. Call to 
mind what this greeting means, and how each of us can help 
to make the wish come true. For memorizing, or merely 
as a beautiful way of expressing the foregoing, give 


A Happy New Year! 
Ah, ’tis easy to say, 

But who will try, you or you, 
To-morrow, next day, 

For the week, for the month, 
To be gentle and dear, 

And make for us all 
A Happy New Year? 


2 Things to do. 
Have a New Year party. 
Make New Year cards. 
Make a sand-table, showing a home in winter. 
Make a poster, showing a winter scene: children 
sliding down a hill, or making a snow man. 
3 Dramatization. 
The “All-the-Year-Round” Story, in Poulsson’s “In 
the Child’s World.” 
4 Literature. 
The Fairy Shoemaker — Elson’s Primary School Reader, 
Book II 
The Snow Man — Children’s Hour 
How the Home was Built — Lindsay’s Mother Stories 
The Snow Men — Month by Month, January 
In Winter I Get Up at Night — Stevenson’s A Child’s 
Garden of Verses 
The Land of Counterpane — Stevenson’s A Child’s 
Garden of Verses 
New Year’s Bells — George and Whitten’s Stories in 
Season 
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New Year Song — Lucy Larcom 

January — Alice Cary 

Wishes without Heart — George’s Primary Plan Book, 
January 

5 Reading. 
The New Year — Barnes’ First Year Book 
January — Cyr’s Graded Art First Reader 
6 Handwork. 
Cuttings and drawings illustrative of the month’s work. 
Painting of a January landscape. 
7 Music. 
New Year — Emerson and Clarke’s Songs of Sunshine 
New Year’s Day — Riley and Gaynor’s Songs of the Child’s 
World, Part I 

New Year’s — Riley and Gaynor’s Songs of the Child’s 
World, Part II 

January — Knowlton’s Songs in Season 

8 Nature Study. 

Conversation lessons on: Winter, the time when 
Mother Nature rests; appearances: bare fields 
and trees, the colors, snow and shadows; the 
reason we have short, cold days. 

Study frost, ice and snow crystals. 

Tell “The Legend of the Dipper,” in “ Brooks’ Third 
Reader,” and lead to observation of the stars and 
the moon. 

9 Games. 

Dramatize the activities of the month, 

Days of the Week — Holton’s Games, Seat Work and 
Sense Training 

The Seasons — Bryce and Spaulding’s Child Lore 
Dramatic Reader 

Days of the Week — Johnson’s Education by Plays and 
Games 

10 Arithmetic. 

Combinations of the number 4 (the seasons), 7 (days 
of the week), 12 (the months). 

Use of number 31 (days of the month) for counting, etc. 

Study of the Roman numerals through XII. 

Simple lessons in telling time — the face of the clock, 
the hours, etc. 

Nore For an excellent treatment of this topic, see “History in 


Story, Song and Action,” Vol. I. Published by Educational Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, New Yoik, Chicago. 


Lincoln Day 

The wisdom of giving to children of this age too many 
“Special Days” is doubtful, and especially coming so close 
together as the many notable days in February do. But 
since, in some sections of our country and to some people, 
no treatment of this topic could seem complete without 
taking into account Lincoln’s Birthday, the following brief 
treatment is given. As a foreword, let it be said that 
throughout the month of February the topic of patriotism 
should be uppermost in the teacher’s thoughts and plans, 
Let the idea of patriotism grow out of the home idea — a 
larger form of the principle of love on which the home is 
founded. Our country is the common home of all of us, 
our larger home; to it we owe our love, our service; to the 
people in it we owe the kindness and courtesy of an or- 
ganized society; to the leaders, the heroes and makers of 
our country we owe honor, respect for what they were, 
what they did. Why did they do these things? How have 
they helped us? How may we be like them? Does our 
country need us? What can we do for it? 

1 Give the story of Lincoln, simply, somewhat as it is 
given in George’s Primary Plan Book, February. Read to 
the pupils Lydia Avery Coonley’s “Let Us be Like Him” 
(in Teachers’ Aid), or, if desired, have the pupils memorize 
this poem. Or, for a similar use, and as a grade motto 
for the month, we may use 


Lincoln’s Motto— 
Lincoln’s Motto 
Keep in sight — 
We are sure that 
“Right makes might.” 
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2 Things to do. 

Make a sand-table representing Lincoln’s early home. 

Dramatize some simple scenes of Lincoln’s life. 

Make a poster, showing some scene of his life. 

3 Picture study. 

Place before the children some one or more good 
prints of Lincoln, and, if possible, a large copy 
of some one of the best portraits of him, and treat 
in such a way as to make sure that the children 
will recognize a picture of Lincoln wherever they 
see it. 

4 Music. 
Lincoln’s Birthday — Halsey’s New Kindergarten Songs 
5 Physical Education. 

Lincoln as clerk in the grocery store — reaching up on 
the shelves for various articles; loading a wagon; 
rolling barrels, etc. 

Lincoln chopping logs. 

6 Reading. 
Day Life of Lincoln — Carroll and Brooks’ First Reader 
Lincoln — New Era First Reader 

7 Hand work. 
Cutting or tearing scenes of Lincoln’s childhood. 
Copying Lincoln’s home from the sand-table. 

8 Civics. > 
Lincoln as an American. 


Valentine Day 


The pure fun of this season blends so readily with the 
ethics which we naturally desire such a day to inculcate, 
that there seems no way so suitable for the celebrating of 
Valentine Day as a simple party. Most of the work of the 
grade for a week or more previous to the day may thus be 
motivated. 

1 Develop through language lessons the basic idea of the 
valentine: a loving message to a friend; a greeting from 
friend to friend. ‘Tell the story of St. Valentine. Speak 
of the things that may be sent — flowers, candy, the usual 
valentine. Why do we use the heart as a decoration 
usually? Why the color red? Bring out the joy one feels 
at sending such gay missives, the spirit in which they should 
be sent; the joy one feels on receiving such a friendly or 
loving greeting; our pleasure in the making of them. 
Perhaps some of our friends live at a distance, and we will 
want to send our valentines to them through the mail — 
then we must put them in an envelope and stamp them; 
or else we may send a post card. 

2 Things to do. 

In the February, 1916, issue of PRimARY EDUCATION, 
there is an excellent lesson in detail on the making 
of valentines. This may be followed for all the 
valentines needed, or, 

Make simple valentines of colored paper, of rectangular 
shape, with dainty suggestive pictures pasted on 
them. 

Cut a red heart, then a white heart about a quarter of 
an inch smaller all around. On the white heart 
write a motto, or paste a picture or a tiny red 
heart. Paste the white heart onto the red heart, 
keeping the margins the same all around. 

Fancy pictures and lace paper may be used for the 
making of valentines. 

Decorate the room with red and white hearts. 

Make envelopes in which to send greetings. 

Make valentine post cards. 

Make a valentine poster. 

3 Literature. 

Philip’s Valentine — Poulsson’s In the Child’s World 

Story for Valentine Day — George’s Primary Plan Book, 
February 

How Valentine’s are Made — Haliburton’s Second 


Reader 
A Valentine — Haliburion’s Second Reader 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Soldiers: Marching 





Saluting the Flag 


February Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


O Beautiful, my country! 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair: 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor; 
Be thou to the oppressed 
Fair freedom’s open door! 


For thee our fathers suffered — 
For thee they toiled and prayed; 
Upon thy holy altar 
Their willing lives they laid: 
Thou hast no common birthright, 
Grand memories on thee shine; 
The blood of pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine. 


O Beautiful, our country! 
Round thee in love we draw; 

Thine is the grace of freedom, 
The majesty of law; 

Be righteousness thy scepter, 
Justice thy diadem; 

And on thy shining forehead 
Be peace the crowning gem! 


Make a determined effort through February to instill 
real patriotism, which ig a deep and abiding love of our 
country. This is not shown by the soldier only. Too often 
the children think that to be a patriot one must be a soldier. 

Among the many birthdays of this month, those of 
Washington and Lincoln are, of course, the most universally 
celebrated. But let us also remember, even with the small 
children, the beautiful poems of Longfellow and the mar- 
velous achievements of Edison, at least on the dates of 
their birthdays. Edison’s is the eleventh and Longfellow’s 
the twenty-seventh. 

Four special days are not too many to celebrate in one 
month, if care is used in the selection of material. 

The stories of the lives of the four great men are told, 
and anecdotes or incidents, or any other information, also 
pictures are sought for by the children. Then, on each 
day, the results are given in the class, not as a specially 
planned and rehearsed program, but informally. 

Then, even the little ones will gain this, at least — that 
while we may not write beautiful poetry to inspire hearts 
to nobler lives and deeds, nor invent wonderful things that 
give aid and help to all, nor yet all become soldiers or states- 
men, yet each one, doing his best, in his place, may prove to 
be really serving his fellows and really patriotic in the best 
sense of that word. 

This is best accomplished with the smallest children by 
means of talks, songs and games. 

Choose a boy for the leader. He wears a paper hat with 
an extra large plume on it, and he carries a large flag. 
He marches around the room or playground, while the 





children sing any of the following, or any soldier song, 
preferably, perhaps, the “Soldier Boy” song: 


Soldier boy, soldier boy, 
Where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly 

The red, white and blue? 


The soldier sings in reply: 


I’m going where my country, 
My duty is calling. 

If you would be a soldier boy, 
You may come, too. 


March like gallant soldiers, rataplan, 
Boldly forward, man for man, 

Fred is captain, we’ll obey, 

And we'll drill like soldiers. 

March like gallant soldiers, rataplan. 
Take good heed, keep step all day; 
Marching boldly onwards. 


With sounding drums and tramping feet, 
When crowds of people fill the street. 

O, how they run and push and cry, 

To watch the soldiers passing by! 





A Red Cross Nurse 
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We hear the bands of music play, 
And see the banners move away. 

The soldiers pass and now are gone — 
But you've been chosen to be one! 


Hear the music of the drum, 
Down the street the soldiers come. 
O’er their heads their banners fly, 
As they’re marching proudly by. 


The captain chooses the next soldier, who also is given 
a cap and a flag, and they march while all sing again. 
This continues until all the boys or all the children are 
chosen. 

Then, if only the boys have marched, the girls choose a 
leader for their Red Cross Band. The girls wear the white 
caps made of cardboard and crepe paper. Bands of white 
with the Red Cross may also be fastened around their arms. 
They carry flags of white with a Red Cross, or they choose 
different articles, such as a bandage, spoon, bottle, cup, etc. 

The leader marches around, while the soldier boys rest 
or stand at attention. All the children sing: 


Red Cross nurse, Red Cross nurse, 
Where are you going? 
Carrying comfort and cheer in your hand? 


I’m going wherever my help or care is needed, 
If you would be a Red Cross nurse 
You may join our band. 


The leader chooses the second nurse, and so on, until all 
the girls are marching. Give to the older girls some simple 
instruction in first aid, and to the older boys the “setting 
up” exercises. 

The smaller children like to drill as soldiers, using their 
flags in place of guns. Give just a few simple commands, 
or allow the leader to give them. 

Use any of the flag salutes. Perhaps this is the simplest 
one for the smallest children: 


We give our heads, our hearts, and our hands to our country. 
One country, one language, one flag. 


The leader faces the children and holds a larger flag. 
The children use right hands and point to their heads and 
hearts. They extend both hands at the words, ‘‘our hands,” 
and extend the right arm, pointing to the flag at the em- 
phatic words, “one flag.” 

The soldiers practice running to take a certain hill or 
position. The entire line starts at a signal given by the 
leader. The boy who reaches the goal first, but in his 
place in the line, may be the next leader. 

Individual races may be held for placing the flag in a 
certain position. Two boys run at a time for this. Cheers 
are given for the winner. 

The girls, wearing the Red Cross caps and bands, and 
using their Red Cross flags, enjoy the follwing drill: 


Extend right arm forward — holding flag. 
Bring back to shoulder. 
Extend to right. 
Bring back to shoulder. 
Extend across front to left side. 
Bring back to shoulder. 
Advance with right foot — right arm raised straight 
upward. 
8 Lower flag and step back. 
9 Same at seven, using left foot, flag remaining in right 
hand. 
10 Same as eight, using left, foot. 
11 Kneel on right knee, raise flag. 
12 Resume standing position with flag at right shoulder. 


SIH oP Ode 


While at position number eleven, sing the following, or 
any flag song, or one stanza of any patriotic song: 


Salute the flag! the dear old flag, 
With colors red, white and blue; 
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It stands for truth and liberty, 
This flag is waving for you. 


CxHorvs 


Hurrah for our flag! Our beautiful flag! 
We cheer thee all over our land; 

Our national flag, victorious flag, 
By thee we will evermore stand. 


We love thy colors every one, 
Thou emblem of truth and peace, 
Thou art the flag of rich and poor, 
O may thy luster increase! 


With gleaming stars of purest white, 
Thou hast a world-wide name; 

O may the God of heaven bless 
Our flag of glorious fame! 


Either at the beginning or the end of every patriotic 
playtime or exercise, sing at least one stanza, if not all, of 
*‘ America.” 





A Patriotic Pageant 


Fanny Guy 


The following little original pageant was worked out 
by our first and second grades on Armistice Day. 


I 


George Washington and Betsy Ross entered while 
the pianist played “Yankee Doodle.” 

George Washington announced, “I was the first Presi- 
dent.” 

Betsy Ross announced, “I made the first flag.” 


Il 


Abraham Lincoln entered, marching very slowly to the 
tune of “Marching Through Georgia.” 
He announced, “I saved the Union.” 


Ill 


General Pershing and the A. E. F. entered to “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” They stood at attention while 
the audience sang the song. . 


IV 


Four Soldier Boys entered, carrying a wounded soldier 
on a stretcher, while pianist played “Tenting To-night.” 
They stood at attention while the patriotic version of 
“The Perfect Day” was sung. 

This may be used very effectively as a solo. 


V 


Entered a band of Red Cross nurses, to the tune of 
“Brighten the Corner,” They sang the song when in front 
of the audience. 


VI 


Miss Columbia and Uncle Sam entered, carrying the 
flag, while pianist played “My Country,’ Tis of Thee.” 
The soldiers stood at salute while the first and last verses 
of this song were sung. 

The recitation, “Your Flag and My Flag,” was given, 
then the audience sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
gave the Flag Salute. 


This little pageant, while not at all difficult to give, 
really brings home the patriotic lesson it means to teach. 

The children were costumed according to the characters 
they represented. 
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“Home-Made” Stories for Mothers or Teachers 
Once-Upon-a-Time a Loaf of Bread 


Nancy Buskett 
(Book rights reserved) 


Once-Upon-a-Time a loaf of lovely, golden-brown, crusty 
bread took a morning ride. 

It went riding in a Baker-Man’s red bread wagon. 

The wagon stopped at a small white house. Then it 
stopped at a big red-brick house, and at many other houses. 

At last, it came to the brown bungalow where Robert and 
Roberta lived. 

Robert and Roberta were twin brother and sister. They 
lived just outside the city, where their father went to work 
every morning except Sunday. 

The big, jolly Baker-Man carried the lovely brown loaf 
of bread through the gate, into the yard, around the house, 
up the steps to the kitchen door, where Mother took it and 
placed it on the table. 

Robert and Roberta saw the red wagon drive up, and 
ran into the house in time to see the lovely loaf before it 
was put away in the bread box. They stood by the table, 
looking at its beautiful brown coat. 

“Where did the Baker-Man get it, mother?” asked 
Roberta. 

“He made it,” replied her mother. 

“What out of?’” asked Robert. 

“Out of flour. Come, children, Mother has a few mo- 
ments to rest. Do you want to hear the really, truly. 
home-made story of the little crusty loaf?” 

With the beautiful, golden-brown loaf where they could 
see it, their mother told them the wonderful story of the 
loaf of bread. 

““Once-Upon-a-Time last spring, the Farmer-Man plowed 
a big field. Then he sowed little brown seeds in his field, 
These little seeds had small, stiff coats on. Something 
like your canary-bird seed, children. After the Farmer- 
Man sowed the little seed, the kind rain gave them a bath. 
The bath softened their hard coats. Then, the big, bright, 
sun warmed them, so that they threw off their coats. 


“Next, tiny green sprouts started up through the warm 
earth, to see the world above. They grew, and they grew, 
and they grew. The ground parted to let them pass un- 
harmed. Then, the strong white roots shot out sideways 
and downward, to hold them steady as they climbed. 

“The nearer the green sprouts came to the light, the 
stronger and larger they grew. Soon after they reached 
this side of the ground, each sprout put out a long, thin 
blade, then another, and another. They had fine fun 
seeing who could put out the most blades for the Farmer- 
Man, and when they had grown quite strong they lifted 
their heads to the sky. 

“Then, one autumn morning, the Farmer-Man looked 
over the field of waving wheat and said: ‘The wheat heads 
are ripe. We'll thresh in a few days.’ Sure enough, if you 
looked closely at them, you could see that the heads were 
made of little seed, just like the ones the Farmer-Man had 
sowed. So, a big machine was used to separate the wheat 
heads from the stalks, and the stiffi-coated little seeds were 
hauled to the mill. 

“The Miller-Man bought them from the Farmer-Man, 
and put them into a big machine, and the big machine 
broke loose their little stiff coats, and pulled them off. 
Then it ground the white grain inside into lovely, white 
flour. 

“The men filled white sacks with the lovely flour, sewed 
up the sacks, and shipped them to the Storage-House Man. 

“The Storage-House Man sold them to the Grocer-Man, 
and the Grocer-Man sold them to the Baker-Man, and the 
Baker-Man made the lovely flour into beautiful brown- 
crusted bread for you, for Daddy, and for me.” 

“Oh, we’ll tell Daddy to-night!”’ cried Robert. 

“Mother, what’s the next home-made story?” asked 
Roberta. 

“Tt’s a good one,” was all Mother would tell them. 


Nursery Rhyme Games 


Mary V. Myers 


Lullaby 








cra-dle is green, 


“Rock - a - bye, 
5 


baby, your 





6 


Sis - ter’s a la-dy and 


ForMATION— Double circle. 
thus forming a cradle. 


Outside circle face inward. 


MEAsvREs 1, 2— Rock the cradle. 
MEAsvRE 3 — Inside circle, bow to partners. 
MEAsuRE 4— Outside circle, courtesy to partners. 


wears a gold ring, And 








Fath - er’s a no~ble- man, moth-er’s a4 queen; 






i s 





Tom-my’s a drum-mer, and drums for the King. 


Inside circle face outward. Partners face, take hands, 


MEAsvrE 5 — All courtesy. 
MEAsurE 6 — Hold up pointer finger of right hand, 
Measures 7, 8 — Beat time with fists, 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Stage decorated with flags, bunting, and any large patriotic pictures 
appropriate to the day. Back part of stage curtained off by large 
flags hung from wire and controlled by strings, or these may be drawn 
back at the opening by two costumed figures representing either 
Colonial Times or Columbia. ; ; 

Across rear of stage and hidden by flags above mentioned, is a tier 
of steps, as many as practicable. If the stage is large and elevated, 
there may be more rows in the tier, but with small room, even three 
will do. Sitting or standing on these, will be rows of children dressed 
in red, in white, in blue, and some in blue with huge gilt stars hung 
about their necks. Group them according to the number, to represent 
as nearly as possible a flag. For example: Back row, halfway across, 
girls in red; other half, alternating boys in blue and boys with stars. 
Middle row, halfway across, girls in white; then alternating blues and 
stars. Bottom row, girls all the way across in red. 


CHARACTERS . 

Children in flag; two to draw back hanging flags; three spokesmen 
each for red, for white, for blue, and for stars; other children, as many 
as desired; Columbia; her assistants to hold bundles of smal] flags 
for distribution. : 

The numbers have been made large to include a whole grade, but 
if desired, the flag of children may be omitted and the others cut down 
' to the speaking parts. 


(Children of the Flag sing first stanza of “ America.’’) 


(Enter from left, row of girls in red. Spread out across 
stage, facing audience. Three speakers in center of row.) 


First Red 
Red is the color for courage, you know, 
So I must be brave wherever I go; 
All day long I’ll dare to do right — 
I’ll be a red girl from morning till night. 


Second Red 
I’ll try to be brave in the midst of my fun 
To take the side of the weaker one; 
I must not laugh at the children small, 
But be kind and fair to one and all. 


Third Red 
I’ll be watching for some brave thing to do, 
Big ones and hard ones, but little ones, too; 
_ Sometimes it is brave to say a kind word, 
To protect the nest of a little song bird. 


All Reds 
All day long we’re going to be red, 
Brave and courageous in all that is said; 
‘Red like the flag of our country dear, 
Red like the stripes that you see here. 


(AU point to the flag.) 


Red, White and Blue 


Ruth Kathryn Gaylord 





(The Red Girls take a few steps back, separate. The center 
third, including the speakers, go directly back to center rear; 
others divide and swing back to extreme right and left to face 
each other.) 


(Flag Children sing second stanza of “ America.’’) 


(Enter from right, row of boys (or girls) in white. Take 
position across front stage.) 


First White 
There are white stripes, too, in the flag, you know, 
So I shall be white wherever I go; 
[ll think pure thoughts, speak kindly, too, 
Be square and fair in all I do. 


Second White 
I’ll make me a brand-new, pure-white rule, 
To be clean and straight at home or school; 
Never do things so I’d be ashamed, 
Mean little tricks for which I’d be blamed. 


Third White 
I’ll keep my tongue white and free from lies — 
Keep tight hold, if I am wise! 
Never let slip an ugly word 
That I’d be ashamed if my mother heard. 


All Whites 
We'll make our tongues and our hearts pure white; 
It’ll be a white day from morning till night — 
White like the flag of our country dear, 
White like the stripes that you see here. 


(All point to flag.) 


(Whites fall back in same formation as Reds, standing just 
inside and in front of them.) 


(Flag Children sing third stanza of “ America.’’) 


(Enter from left, row of girls (or boys) in blue. Take 
position across stage front.) 


First Blue 
Our flag has also a ground of blue, 
Which stands for everything that’s true; 
Our country never would tell a lie, 
And because I’m blue, then neither can I. 
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Second Blue 
I'll be as blue as blue can be — 
You'll never hear a lie from me! 
Loyal, too, in all I do, 

Straight and fine, a friend true blue. 


Third Blue 

I’ll scorn the tiniest deceit, 

I’ll be quite square with all I meet. 
The truth in all I do or say 

Or think or even feel, along the way! 


All Blues 

We'll tell the truth a// days to you, 
For we are blue and must be true — 
Blue like the flag of our country dear, 
Blue like the flag that you see here. 


(All point to flag.) 


(Blues fall back, same as Reds and 
Whites, standing just inside and in 
front of them.) 

(Flag Children sing fourth stanza of 
“« America.’’) 


(Enter -from right, row of girls (or 
boys) in blue, with large gilt stars. Take 
position across stage front.) 


First Star 

There’s a star for every state, you know; 

Wherever you live or wherever you go, 

That state is a star on the ground of 
blue — 

There’s a bit of the flag for each one 
of you! 


Second Star 

So we who are stars must do just right, 
Be worthy stars from morning till night, 
Shining examples for good always, 
This day and next day and all the days. 


Third Star 

The stars in the sky show only at night, 
But flag stars shine in broad daylight; 
So every minute we’ll take care 

That we are shining then and there! 


All Stars 

We are stars and we must shine, 
Show the world what is true and fine; 
Stars like the flag of our country dear, 
Stars like the stars that you see here. 


(All point to flag.) 


(Stars fall back, standing just inside and 
in front of Blues.) 


(All sing “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.’’) 
(Enter Columbia and her assistants.) 


Columbia 

You who are red and you whoarewhite, 

You who are blue, you stars so bright, 

Brave and pure and shining and true— 

Why can’t you each be red, white and 
blue? 

Brave and pure and shining and true— 

All these things — each one of you! 

I’vebrought you my flags to help yoube 

Red and white and blue — all three. 


(Columbia distributes small flags, giv- 
ing one to each child. All join in “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” (Audience rise 
and sing.) Boys and girls wave their 
flags in time with the music.) 














Be More Careful 


of your teeth — combat the film 


If you are brushing your teeth in a 
wrong way, learn what this new way 
means. 

Authorities now advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its daily 
use. Millions of people employ it. 

Make this ten-day test and let the 
results show you what really clean 
teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth troubles. 
Countless teeth discolor and decay be- 
cause the old ways of brushing do not 
effectively fight film. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. That is what discolors — not 
the teeth. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millionsinit. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Ways to end it 

Dental science has in late years found 
two ways to fight film. It has proved 
them by careful tests. Now they are 
embodied in a new-day tooth-paste — 
called Pepsodent—for daily application. 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Dentists here and abroad now advise 


it. It is now bringing a new dental 
era to some 40 races of people. 


Other new effects 

Pepsodent brings three other effects, 
natural and very important. 

It multiplies the salivary flow — Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits. They 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five things which 
dental authorities now regard as es- 
sential. 

You’ll quickly see 

A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. That shows the de- 
lightful effects. In a week you will 
realize that this method means much 
to you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Watch all the effects, then read the 
reasons in our book. That test may 
lead to life-long benefits. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 557, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 














Nursery Rhyme Games 


(Continued from page 117) 


There was a Crooked Man 
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crooked man,” etc., the children standing in a single line 


of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The six children now having passed opposite side. 


Round the Clock 


Sing a song of eight o’-clock, Tum-ble out of 
Sing a song of one o’-clock,  Sit-ting up to 


zai > 1 } me 3. nN ‘ » 4 f. 
_ = os ns : - a 
(y ($3 aS SS Ses eee | 
hos : :======. Paet 
i . "There, was_a crook-ed man, . he wént a crook-ed mile, He found a crooked six pence, against a crooked stile; He. 


8 





- bought “a crooked cat, that caught a crook ed mouse, And they all lived to-geth-er in a lit-tle crook-ed house. 
Hold or place a yard-stick in a horizontal position, about under the stick to the opposite side, form a circle, and skip 
2 or 2$ feet from the floor. While singing, “There was a around in line of circle through measures 7, 8. 


on one side of the stick, file through under it, to the opposite They retire, and the next six children play from the 
side, one at a time, at the word “crooked” in each measure beginning in like manner, until all have passed to the 


May ANDRUS. 


bed. In a bath and 
dine. Play-ing in the 


ott a-gain, Comb your curl-y Sing a song of ten o'clock, Learn - ing: A, 'B, 
gar-deo then, If the day is ; Sing a song of five o’-clock, Dol-lies tak - ing 


thing you can, 
oth - er cup, 


At the merry pictures in such a merry book. 








Sing a song of six o’clock, pretty eyes that look Sing a song of seven o’clock, nodding little head, 
Sleepy eyes and yawning mouth, time to go to bed. 
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How to Spell 


(Continued from page 106) 

drill in phonetic spelling is of very great value. 
Therefore, the child’s spelling problem is reduced to 

the words of irregular combinations of letters. 
The teachers of upper grades, in their preliminary 
drills, could, with advantage, give time tosi nilar drills. 
VII It is suggested that the spelling blanks should be used 
only for misspelled words. The new words should 
be written on arithmetic or scrap paper. After the 
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list is corrected, the misspelled words should be 
written in the spelling blank for study. 

VIII Reviews. There should be weekly and monthly 
reviews of words most frequently misspelled. 

IX Spelling with Other Subjects. In the study of each 
subject, the most common terms and names apper- 
taining to that subject should be spelled, and spelling 
of such words should be a part of reviews and tests 
of the subjects. Otherwise children may study 
grammar for years and spell it “ grammer;” likewise 
‘“‘aritmetic,” “Germanny,” “higene,” etc. 

















All the Wear, Soiling 


Holden Book Covers 


Protect Free Text Books 


From the Use and Abuse of the Pupils 


School Year is received by the Holden 


Covers instead of the books’ themselves. 


Samples free 





and Handling of the 








Mites C. Hoipen, President 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














cut out and jointed, making mov- 


colored according to directions the 


Ten animals in sections tobe A] | ITEMS EXCEPT BOOKCASES yhoo eae a nepueertet ia | on 
able toys, When the animals are ARE PRICED F.0.B. DESTINATION ty beginnersandhaveholes punch | LJ | OS 





\ 


} 
way through. Printed in outline or 





set has a real educational value. A BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 
The cardboard used is stiff enough CASE FOR $12.00 

ANIMALS } to stand alone, size 7 x 9, fasteners . It fo 5 seemaity that we 

: : : ave additional store room 

furnished with each set, which 1s and in order to obtain this we 

are going to sell our entire 

EC. stock of bookcases at the re- 

markable price of $12.00 F. 





qe -—=— | : fi 
“— Sas put up in an attractive box. 


: . —" . B. Painesville. The cases 
We will sell postpaid to any teacher in (———— O 

the United States 100 sheets of paper anc €S00 poe = Hearne way Beng, dhe 

DOLLAR upon receipt of ONE! Srine all contain four shelves and 


“ae . : 4 Stes are finished in a handsome 
This is a high grade of social stationery antique oak. Your order will 
To make it easy enclose a dollar bill in be received subject to stock 
an envelope and we will take the risk. being unsold. Size of case, 
Furnished only in white. ne 49 x 36 x 12. 








CALENDAR OF FLOWERS 
TO COLOR 


easily colored, printed on water color pa- 





Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, Mo. 76. Bamt-ed. 
with floral designs suitable for each month, Por Gee cs cccscdsced $1.25 








cards 4x5% inches. 16 designs eT C) 

and 100 cards in a box. 

Set P per box (1 1b.) postpaid.$ .90 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

Van Evern Book Covers, per dozen ...........4. & .40 


Dissected Map of United States, cut on the state 
lines, mounted on heavy pulp board, size 12 x 20 








inches, No. 4202, each. . RFE SE Pr -75 

Blackboard stencil borders appropriate for the sea- 
son. Assortment of five > epee coetebesots -25 

Colored Parquetry Blocks 

No. 4352 contains 100 blocks ............ee. .30 
No. 4353 contains 300 blocks ... spetmeinke san 
No. 704 Colored Chalk. Box containing 24 sticks .30 
1922 Calendar Pads, per dozen -20 
Esco Sticky Paste, per pt. ............ 40 
Crayon Compass, each ...........6..- -55 
OO mr GMURs. dss ccbaneacecesebanene 45 
KINDERGARTEN Gem Inkstand......... edansuh attivedsates 7G 
SCISSORS PENCIL SHARPENER—ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We send you Five Doz- 
en Pencils —a good com- 
mercial pencil that sells at 
FIVE cents in every retail 





per 6x9 inches, in an envelope with full 
directions. Postpaid. 











| Frice per set (5 or.)--++---------843 The Educational Supply Co. 


store. Have your pupils dis- 
tribute them—they sell them- 
selves— at five cents each 
and remit us the amount 





P A $3.00. We then send you ab- 
Dept. E Painesville, O. solutely free of charge this 
PAPER STARS ong Sharpener illustrated 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in gold, sil- We cannot accept orders for less than ,; se 
ver, red, oosen ond blue. Furnished in four 75c due to canoes of handling Send no money. Simply drop us a card. We pay 
sizes. No. 2 size illustrated. ’ —- on pencils and sharpener. It costs you 
Nos. 2-4-5—6, per box, prepaid ....... 8 .12 mail orders. ut the effort in directing the children. SEND TO-DAY 
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Seat Work in the First and Second Grades 
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II 


G. Edward Pendray 


Phonics 


S was explained in last month’s article, seat work 
necessarily holds a very important place in the aver- 
age rural school. It is invaluable because it teaches 

while it entertains, and it is indespensable because it may 
be used to ably continue the day’s classwork even while the 
busy teacher is conducting the daily work of the other grades. 

Its use, of course, is largley limited to the first and 
second grades; but these are also the divisions most in 
need of it. When the average pupil has attained the 
undeniable eminence of the third grade he should have 
begun to learn the lesson of greater application to his 
books, and should require a great deal less of the teacher’s 
time, except in his classwork. In the two preceding 
grades, however, this condition is often reversed, and the 
rural beginners, deprived of the benfit of a kindergarten 
or even of a teacher who can give most of her time to 
them, require and demand much assistance and no little 
ingenuity to keep them not only learning but actually 
engaged in some pursuit whose activity entrances them 
sufficiently to quiet them. When this quieting activity 
can be combined with genuine mental gain; when unsuper- 
vised occupation comes to have a distinct pedagogical 
value, then we have as near the ideal condition as our 
present-day one-roum eight-grade country school can hope 
to approach. 

Well planned and intelligently selected seat work ably 
combines these two qualities. It cumpares favorably 
with the classwork in value, since so much more time is 
given to the former. On the other hand, the teacher 
shvuld not depend too much upon it tv the disadvantage 
of the regular recitations, nor should she gain the erro- 
nevus idea that it will teach any child unaided or entirely 
unsupervised. Lack of supervision often encourages care- 
lessness and dishonesty. The teacher, while she need not 
actually stand over her young industrials, should inspect 
all work to see if it be well done at the end, and should 
examine and urge better effort often throughout the course 
of construction. 

A moment between classes will suffice for this, and the 
time loss need never be sufficient to impede the other work. 
A well-planned daily program is, of course, essential, and 
it is all-important that it be followed as made out, so that 
pupils as well as teacher may feel not only the need but 
also a desire for the conservation of that precious essence 
called Time. 

A careful selection of seat work requires, of course, a 
great number of these devices to select from, and in this 
the supply seldom exceeds the demand. It is urged that 
every teacher of rural schools, or any institution where 
there are youngsters to be taught, keep a systematic 
record of all of these devices which comé to notice. For 
this, I find a scrap-book to be invaluable. Ary large, 
well-bound book will do for this, provided it has no other 
value. Old catalogs or cloth sample books are especially 
good. Seat-work found printed may be cut out and pasted 
immediately into your book. Devices gathered by ob- 
servation or originated in your own classroom should be 
typewritten upon heavy paper before pasting, so that 
permanence of legibility may be combined with other 
qualities of usability in your scrap-book. To further the 
ready availability of each entry, divide the book into 
sections, each with a heading pasted on the edge like a 
marginal index, and list your devices under the proper 
heads. Thus seat work intended to help in the study of 
reading should be pasted in the division bearing the 
caption, Phonics, under its own name, etc. Another great 
help which requires little extra effort is the filing of work 
according to difficulty, a thing which gives a guide to the 





next selection for your class as it progresses in ability. 
This may be most easily dune if each number is placed 
upon a separate slip and a wide space left between each 
fur future entries of similar difficulty. 

The foregoing suggestions apply to all seat work. Last 
month’s number of this series contained a rather long 
list of reading devices which will make a very good addi- 
tion to your collection. In that list, as in the following 
one for Phonics, there were few original devices, it being, 
for the most part, a collection of mine extending over some 
period of time, and thought worthy of passing on to others. 
Every device has been tried and found to have, in addition 
to a high pedagogical valve, a great ability to interest the 
children of the grades for which each is suggested, and the 
materials necessary for the most part may be made easily 
available in every schoolroom. 


Seat Work for Phonics I and II 


1 Cut magazine advertisements from magazines hav- 
ing large letters and give to children, requiring them to 
mark all letters having a sound given by the teacher. 

2° Using the same or similar advertisements, have the 
children mark all words that they can sound. Be sure 
to check them up on this. 

3 Let the youngsters make pictures of houses, fruits, 
etc., or cut them from old catalogs. Paste them on white 
cardboard and let the children make letters on back which 
represent the sound with which the name of the object 
starts. Thus on the back of a house picture should be 
placed an H, etc. These cards may be used often for 
drill purposes. When the children become further ad- 
vanced, they may put the entire word on, dividing it 
intu syllables if it has more than one. 

4 The teacher draws simple devices on the board, such 
as a ladder, a box, etc., having letters placed upon them. 
The children are given a pencil and paper with which to 
imitate the device, and advertisements from which to 
cut the letters, which are then pasted in a position similar 
tu that on the board. 

5 Give the children letter cards to prick and sew. 
These may be easily made by the teacher with a crayon, 
or may be purchased from a school supply house very 
cheaply. 

6 Usirg the same cards or similar ones, let the child 
place them over blank heavy paper and prick with a pin. 
When every hole has been punched he removes the card 
and connects the holes made in the drawing paper, thus 
makirg the letter for himself. 

7 When the child has done No. 6, let him try to imitate 
the letter ke has just made without such a guide. This 
may be done with each new letter several times. 

8 Make picture puzzles by making large letters with 
black crayon on large cards and cutting in odd shaped 
pieces. Let children put them together. Care should Le 
used in gathering them up again that they do not become 
mixed, else much confusion will arise upon the next occa- 
sion for use. 

9 A set of small cards for playing the old gare of 
Make and Take can be cheaply obtained at any mail order 
house. Such a set contains several alphabets of letters 
printed on cards about one inch square, and these will 
be found invaluable for use in Phonic seat work. Games 
may be invented for their use which will help out greatly 
in the selection of seat work. They may also be used in 
many of the devices here described. 

10 With chalk, write a letter on each child’s desk, re- 
quiring him to match it with as many of the same letters 
as he can find in the pile of alphabet cards. If two chiluren 
be given the same letter, a little contest may be developed, 
as both must sort out letters from the same pile. 
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11 This is similar to No. 10, except that each child 
is given several letters to match instead of one. 

12 Have the children cut out circles from cardboard. 
On one side color to represent baseballs, and on the other 
paste letters cut from magazine advertisements. These 
are later used in class. The children line up in two even 
lines. One line is given all the balls, the other is left 
empty-handed. The leader of the “pitcher” side tosses 
his “ball” to anyone on the other side, who must not only 
catch it, but must make the sound indicated on its reverse 
side. If he can do both, his side is given two counts, 
if only one, one count is credited. Inability to catch counts 
nothing for the throwing side, but inability to pronounce 
correctly counts them one. When all the “balls” have 
been thrown, the other side then throws them back. 
The game is won by the side having most counts at the 
end of the class period. 

13 Using your Make and Take sets or other alphabet 
letters in sets, have the children build up phonograms 
and phonic words, copying, at first, from the blackboard. 
Later require them to build up new combinations of well- 
known sounds by hearing them. 

14 Have the children make phonic scrap books by 
pasting into any old books pictures representing phonic 
sounds, such as a cow for m, a pig for u, a sheep for ba, 
etc. Opposite the picture should be placed the letter 
represented. 

15 Let the children cut out a number of such things 
as little paper trousers, gloves, shirts, dresses, shoes, etc. 
On the backs of these diminutive representations are 
pasted letters. During the class period the children play 
store. One acts as storekeeper and the others “buy”’ 
the dry goods. The price of each is a proper sounding 
of the letter on the back. 

16 Let the children make tickets from cardboard 
about 1 by 2 inches. On these letters are pasted. In the 
class period the children play going to the show. The price 
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of each ticket is the pronunciation of the letter pasted to it. 

17 Give each child a collection of consonant and family 
sounds to form into words. By timing the pupils, an 
element of os may be introduced. 

18 The children are given a certain common family 
and are asked to make ‘wee which belong to this family. 
Words having a similar sound delight the childish ear, and 
they will fall readily into the spirit of this drill, especially 
if the name of the youngster making the most words in 
a given time be posted on the school bulletin board or 
some other reward of merit is used. 

19 A long word having many syllables is written on 
the board, and the children are required to write as many 
words as they can, using only the letters of the long word 
before them. 

20 From a pile of old magazines, allow the children 























In the Narrow Streets of La Guaira, Venezuela. 


© K. V. Co. 


Eagerness to Learn comes 
with the use of Pictures 


Did you ever ask a boy to tell you 
about something he had seen? 


Did you note the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm of his response? 


Why not put this spirit into school 
work by letting him see, each day, 
what he is learning about! 


The Keystone System for Visual 
Education — six hundred stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides — illus- 
trates each day’s work. 


Write us for a demonstration. 


Keystone View Co., Inc. 


“Originators of Systematized Visual Education” 
Meadville Pennsylvania 





(Keystone has purchased the Lantern Slide and Ster- 
eoscopic depariment of Underwood & Underwood) 
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to cut out all words they can sound. These should be 
mounted upon a large piece of cardboard, or, if the print is 
large enough, on heavy paper, and bound into a booklet, 
which the youngsters will be proud to show. 

21 Using your Make and Take cards or any small 
alphabet cards, have the children imitate letter designs 
placed on the blackboard by the teacher, such as 


sr Cc a 
tm ne s r c n p 
ab cp Se t 


Families and phonograms may be similarly used. 

22 Let the children group word cards ending with the 
same letter or sound. Next those that start with the 
same letter or sound. 

23 Have the pupils paste small stars, colored squares, 
or odd shaped bits of paper over large outline letters or 
sounds on cards. 

24* For seat work, place consonant and vowel sounds, 
together with all phonograms, both initial and final, which 
have been taught up to time, on the board and have the 
children make as many words from these as possible. 

25* When the teacher feels that the pupils have mas- 
tered all unphonetic and analogical words taught, add 
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them to the above list and have the children write sen- 
tences. It is well to bring in the spirit of competition, 
and every child will be kept busy striving to get more 
sentences or words than the others. 

26* Draw a ladder on the board and put a sound, phon- 
ogram, unphonetic word, or analogical word on each step. 
Then have each pupil take the pointer in turn and go up 
the ladder, sounding or pronouncing what is on each step. 
This is for classwork. The device should be reproduced 
on paper by the child at his seat after class. In the same 
way a fish pond may be drawn and used. In class, as 
each “fish” is pronounced, the child erases it and writes 
it under his name on another part of the board. At his 
seat, he reproduces the fish pond, placing in it only the 
words or sounds he has “caught.” 

27* Fix cards with a color on each. Under this have 
the name of the color written or printed. Have the chil- 
dren make phonograms and sounds from the one word 
they have. Then they may pick out the color they have 
on other children’s clothing, pictures on the walls, etc. 
Teacher’s aim: to teach colors, phonics, and the spelling 
of the word. 


*From the collection of Miss Edythe Mason. 


History, Civics and Geography Through Life Projects 


(Continued from page 114) 


Little Miss Muffet’s Valentine — Bigham’s Mother 
Goose Village 

4 Language. 

Making messages for valentines. 

Memorizing messages for valentines. 

5 Reading. 

The Postman — Carroll and Brooks’ First Reader 

Valentine — Carroll and Brooks’ First Reader 

My Valentine — Holton. Primer. 

Our Post-office — Alger’s A Primer of Work and Play 

6 Music. 

A Recipe for a Valentine — Gaynor’s Songs of the Child 
World, Book I 

Valentine Day — George’s Songs in Season 

My Valentine — Riley and Gaynor’s Lilts and Lyrics 

Good Morning, Mr Postman — Knowlton’s Nature 
Songs for Children 

When You Send a Valentine — Poulsson’s Holiday 
Songs 

7 Arithmetic. 

The measuring in the making of the valentines and the 
valentine cards. 

Simple problems involving the buying of valentines, 
or material of which they are made. 

Postage problems — the sending by mail of valentines: 
envelopes, cards. 

8 Civics. 

How “Uncle Sam” provides for the sending of greetings 
to our distant friends. 

9 Ethics, 

The pleasure these dainty messages, in their festive 
attire, give— keeping as far away as possible 
from the comic valentine and its coarseness. 

10 The Party. 

The children may be led to formulate and give their own 
program from the foregoing material. If desired, some 
other grade, or the kindergarten children, may be invited 
to attend the party. One corner of the room may be made 
to serve as a postoffice, one pupil as the post-master; 
each child may go to the office for his valentine. Or, one 
or more pupils may serve as postman, and deliver the 
valentines — one to every child, or one to each guest, only. 
Another “party” that children greatly enjoy is to tiptoe, 
at the conclusion of their own program, with their own 
valentines pinned over their hearts, to the door of each 
grade, tap gently, slip a valentine under the door and pass 
on. 


Washington’s Birthday 


In this day of Americanization, it is a good idea to make 
a study of Washington as a typical American — the type 
we desire to know more about, and to emulate. 

1 Many of us, in connection with educational week, 
talked of what the word “American” stands for, what a 
good American is and does. Introduce this study by 
recalling these qualities and qualifications to the pupils’ 
minds. List them on the board in red, white, and blue 
chalk. To the left of this list, or just above it, place an 
American flag; to the right of it, or just below, place a 
good picture of Washington. Throughout the study refer 
often to these; lead the children to see and tell the ways 
in which Washington lived up to all of these; then, sum- 
marizing, lead to an understanding of the title, ‘“The Father 
of Our Country,” and write this in large letters with our 
previous board study. 

2 Things to do. 

Make the typical George Washington room decorations. 

On a rectangle of paper, paste a picture or some symbol 
of Washington, and write a suitable motto. 

In connection with a study of “Betsy Ross and George 
Washington,” study and make flags, learning the 
meaning of the colors and of each part. 

Make a Washington booklet. 


3 Literature. 
Stories of Washington’s Life —George’s Plan Book, 
February 
A Little Lad of Long Ago— Bailey and Lewis’ For the 
Children’s Hour 
Washington’s Birthday — Poulsson’s In the Child’s 
World 
Great George Washington — Wiggin’s Story Hour 
The Flag Goes By — In Tree Top and Meadow 
The Little Red Drum — Eugene Field 
4 Reading. 
George Washington — Hicks’ Nature and History 
Stories 
George Washington — Carroll and Brooks’ First Reader 
George Washington — Blodgett’s First Reader 
5 Language 
Compose mottoes, suchas George Washington used, or 
might have used. 
Dramatize “George Washington and the Cherry Tree” 
— Johnston’s and Barnum’s Book of Plays for 
Little Actors 
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Re-t2ll incidents of Washington’s 
boyhood and dramatize them. 
Build up a dramatization of George 
Washington and Betsy Ross and 
the First Flag.* 
6 Music. 

Washington — George’s Songs in 
Season 

Washington’s Birthday — Hubbard’s 
Merry Songs and Games 

Salute to the Flag — Gaynor’s Songs 
of the Child World, Book II 

The Red Drum — Modern Music 
Series, First Book 

Rub-a-dub-dub — Gaynor’s Songs of 
the Child World, Book I 

7 Hand Work. 

Cut Washington’s cocked hat; his 
shoe; his sword. 

Make invitations for a George 
Washington program: hatchets 
of green or brown paper, with red 
cherries pasted thereon. Write 
the invitation on the other side. 
Cocked hats, swords, or badges 
may be used instead of hatchets. 
Model George’s pony. 

Illustrate, by means of drawing, 
cutting or tearing, various inci- 
dents in the stories of Washing- 
ton. 

Model the Washington Monument. 

8 Picture Study. 

Prints of Washington, of Martha 
Washington, of Washington on 
Horseback, of Mount Vernon, 
of Washington’s Monument 
should be used in connection 
with the foregoing until easily 
recognizable by the pupils. 

9 Arithmetic. 

Measure the paper in the making of 
badges; the making of flags. 

Drill on the numbers connected with 
the flag—the 13 stripes; the 
7 red, 6 white stripes; the 13 
stars of the original flag. Who 
can count the stars on our flag 
as it is now? 

Use the number 22 in counting. 

10 Games, dances, etc. 

The minuet. (An excellent form, 
simple and easily given, will be 
found on next page). 

Marching Song — Newton’s Graded 
Games and Rhythmic Exercises 

11 Ethics. 

Some lessons we learn from Wash- 
ington’s boyhood; truth, polite- 
ness, thoughtfulness, industry, 
etc. 

12 Civics. 

Which would you rather be, Lincoln 
or Washington? Why? 

Does our country need men like 
Washington now? Will it, when 
you are grown? Why? How 
may little girls and grown girls 
show their love for their coun- 
try even as little boys and grown 
boys? 

“See “The First Flag and Other Patriotic 

Plays and and Exercises.” Educational Pub- 


Washington was our first President. 
Who is President of our country 
now? Let us see what we can 
learn about Mr. Harding and 
what he is doing as President. 

13. Washington Program. 
The pupils may select numbers from 








the foregoing and formulate a 
program. 

Divide the class into two groups. 
Let one group select and give 
one part of the program for 
the entertainment of the other 
group, entertainers and ‘enter- 
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‘National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
rs 


Summer Session Practical Courses for Kin- 
June 19 to August 11, 1922 dergarten 


Dormitories on College Grounds. 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools 
and in the College Demonstration School where Project is 
Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box 24, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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SEAT WORK, 








PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 









































to—too—two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are —— 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, . 














(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 


BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 


Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every-very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No, 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed 
for busy work in language — words 
spelled differently but pronounced 
alike — words most frequently spelled 
wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 
one of the 60 cards very easy. 





CHICAGO 











tained, then exchanging places and the other 
half given. 


Easter 


In January, our chief nature thought was of Nature 
asleep. Now, with the springtime, has come Nature 
awakened, and with it the glad Easter-tide. 


1 Literature. 

The Easter Story — George’s Primary Plan Book, April 

The Easter Lily — George’s Primary Plan Book, April 

What Was Her Name? — L. E. Richards in Five Minute 
Stories 

The Bible Story of Easter. 

Japanese Lilies — Flint’s ‘Small Gardens for Small 
Gardeners 

The Feast of Eggs — Summers’ Second Reader 

The Rabbit and the Easter Eggs — Summers’ Second 
Reader 

The Easter Egg — Summers’ Second Reader 

Mother Hubbard’s Easter Lily — Bigham’s Mother 
Goose Village 

Coming of the King— Bailey and Lewis’ For the 
Children’s Hour 

Snowdrop — Bailey and Lewis’ For the Children’s Hour 

Reading. 
The Easter Lily — Hicks’ Nature and History Stories 
Little White Lily — Aldine First Reader 
Music. 
Mother Hen — Eleanor Smith Course, First Book 
Easter — George’s Songs in Season 
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(See page 130 for Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 of Minuet Illustrations) 
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Easter Hymn — Halsey’s New Kindergarten Songs 

Easter Song — Halsey’s New Kindergarten Songs 

At Easter Time — Walker and Jenks’ Songs and Games 
for Little Ones. 

Easter Song —Gaynor’s Songs of the Child World, 

Book I 


Nature Study. 

Return of spring: lengthening days, increasing warmth 
of sun, swelling buds, return of the birds. 

Mother Nature’s housecleaning: the work of the sun, 
the rain, the wind. 

The use of the egg at this season because of its connec- 
tion with life; other eggs that will also bring us 
new lives: frogs; butterflies. 


Hand Work. 
Make transparencies of chicks or rabbits. 


Things to do. 

Make a community poster or sand-table: after talking 
about the things which typify the season, have 
each pupil cut, draw or paint some object in 
connection therewith; the arranging of these 
gives much opportunity for conversational lessons 
developing the aesthetic. 

Make washes of different colors; cut out Easter eggs; 
hide these eggs and have an egg hunt. 

Original designs from pupils for blackboard border. 

Make an Easter booklet. This may be egg-shaped, 
and have in it various Easter flowers which the 
children have cut and colored. 


The Minuet 


FicurE I Eight measures 

Three walking steps forward (com- 
mencing with outside foot). On the 
fourth count point toe obliquely. (Figs. 
1, 2.) 

Repeat twice, commencing each time 
with foot with which you pointed. 
Fourth measure, face partners and make 
sweeping curtsy. (Fig. 3.) 

At end of curtsy face back of stage. 
Repeat entire figure, going towards back 
of stage. 


Ficure Il Eight measures 

First measure: step outside foot, 
point inside toe, step inside foot. 

Second measure: step inside foot, point 
outside toe, step outside foot. 

Repeat entire figure twice, making six 
measures in all. 


Seventh and eighth measures: face 
partners and curtsy. 


At end of curtsy, face partners. 


Ficure III Eight measures 


First measure: one step towards part- 
ner, giving right hands to partners, raise 
hands and rise on tiptoes, lower heels, 
keeping hands raised. (Fig. 4.) 


Second measure: take three slow steps 
forward, changing places with partners, 
keeping hands high. 

Third and fourth measures: drop hands 
and make slow curtsy. 

Repeat entire figure. Slow march. 


— Anna F. Coote in Primary Education, 
February, 1916. 
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Have You Seen Them? The NEW 


“PRISMEX” 


Colored Papers 
The Most Beautiful Papers in the World! 





Never before have you seen such bril- 
liancy and purity of Color in papers. 

Never before have you felt such exquisite 
texture — a velvet finish — on papers. 

Never before have you seen light-weight 
papers with such, remarkable folding 
qualities. 

These NEW “Prismex” are the marvel 
of paper makers, the delight of Art Teach- 
ers and the joy of everyone who loves 
Color. 

They meet every requirement for Colored 
Papers for school use. 


SPECIAL OFFER: A sample “Assorted Package,” 
9x12, 50 sheets, sent Postpaid for 50c in stamps. 


Sample Booklet free, on request 


Order ‘‘Prang Products’’ from The Prang Company 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
120 East 25th Street, New York 











Lennes-Jenkins 
Applied Arithmetics 


A sane and progressive course built on the best 
in modern method. 


A practical application of the everyday problems 
of life. 


The result of more than ten years’ investigation 
of current arithmetic. 


The material is excellently adapted to the child 
using each book. 


Affiliated with. the child’s activities — hence his 
spontaneous interest. 


Gives many valuable suggestions for motivating 
work in arithmetic and provides much drill. 


Are attractively illustrated and substantially bound. 


The Teachers’ Editions are special features and 
relieve the teacher of much drudgery, embodying 
not only answers, but solutions to complicated 
examples, supplementary and drill material, sug- 
gestions, etc., and are supplied at the minimum 
prices of the text. 


Book I— for grades 2, 3 and 4 ae 2 oe 
Book II — for grades 5 and 6. Pes . 80c 
Book III — for grades 7 and8....... .. 88¢ 


Inquiries solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square Philadelphia 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick ? 428 T. C. U, Building 


Now is the Time to Think About It 


Winter is here with its colds, chills and fevers, its la 
grippe and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflic- address 
tions — also its long list of Accident possibilities. 


A FEW CENTS A DAY 
KEEPS DANGER AWAY 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
is the only institution of its kind in the 
world. It is the National Organization 
of Teachers for Teachers. It was pro- 
jected and organized, and is now con- 
ducted by people who have had a long 
experience in teaching. It is the one 
protective agency of the profession. 

Thousands of teachers, by enrolling 
in the T. C. U., have realized peace of 
mind and certainty of income. You are 
equally entitled to this protection. 
Send your name and address for com- 
plete information as to what the T.C.U. 
will do for you. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoin, Nebraska 








To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please send me information about your 
Protective Benefits, 
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What 15c Will Brin 


Cee Rosmtatvee the Pathfinder 1 

trial. The en we pg oy oe 3 From the 

«pt pul at a- 

tion’s center for people everywhere ; an inds- Nation’ Ss 
pendent home paver that tells the story of the Cc { 
world’s news in en interesting, understandable ap ita 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. pr Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. Question Box answers r questions and 
is a mine of information, Send 15 cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on tion 23 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 


proba’ 
us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 
The Pathfinder, 725 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


g You 


















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
‘To hang up things 
Ash. your dealer to show them 
| 


Sew Dt pécket 


om ~ meme A A Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL AYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
ng Musical Readings. Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 

gs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all  olidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Forall ages and occasions. 





New Minstrel Choruses. 
Musical Comedies and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation, 




















The MARCON-SLOPER OI DUPLIGATOR 
cane cops 





Satisfaction or Money Back, and 
424. MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
WwW. S. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Al) 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as ap 
sllowance each month. For further information write 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





A 


Practical Drawing Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 

School Art Materials 

Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


OS SEE; 


Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and -_ 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 





ee i 


Clouds and Frowns 


A little cloud came in the sky 
And grew and grew and grew 

Until so big and black it was 
It hid the shining blue. 


So does a little frown appear 
Upon your little face 
Until no happy looks can show, ° 
No smiles can find a place! 
— Roberta Symmes 





Government Wants Teachers 
$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A227, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing Winter and Spring ex- 
amination dates and places, and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions open and 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 





Baltimore and Ohio Personally 
Conducted Teachers’ Tours 
to Washington 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is planning 
a series of personally conducted educational 
tours to the Capitol City during the summer 
months, so arranged that any teacher, whether 
on or off the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
can join the main party at the nearest point 
on the Baltimore and Ohio System. 

The City of Washington and its environs 
are a source of inspiration to every American. 
To a teacher, a visit to Washington, under the 
personal direction and supervision of the 
competent guides and instructors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is comparable 
to a summer course in a great university. 

Years of experience have enabled the plan- 
ning of a trip that, from an educational and 
recreational standpoint, accomplishes the most 
without slighting or unduly hurrying past any 
worth-while place or object of interest. 

Every convenience and comfort is provided 
for, the cost of the tour covering all expenses. 
And the economies of group travel result in 
a saving that makes the individual cost to 
each teacher much more reasonable than if 
the same trip were taken alone. 

These educational tours to Washington, 
conducted by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, are not only invaluable from the stand- 
point of presonal contact with the great Capital 
City, but also are pleasant to look back upon. 
You are in a party composed of people whose 
interests coincide with your own, whose life- 
work is the same as yours—teachers and 
educators from various parts of this country. 

Full information about these tours can be 
obtained from any Baltimore and Ohio ticket 
agent or representative, or by writing to 
W. B. Calloway, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 











DO YOU KNOW 


How to Teach Primary Grades 


by modern methods? Learn how by corre- 


spondence. Hundreds of pemety teachers are 
trebling their efficiency. Socan you. Catalog. 


Nellie Cocper Desk F, Feuntain City, Tenn. 





Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 


Red, White, and Blue 


in the Schoolroom! 
In February, the month of holidays, 
the — sapeet —and Dennison 
ovides plain and fancy crepe p 
Fase the thing to brighten the fr aor 
room and the scholars with a little 
patriotic spirit. 
Send 10c for the 
book “Art & 
Decoration,” 
which tells many 
ways to treat 
crepe paper to 
DENNISON 
Dept. 42 
Framingham, Mass, 














— 1 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Sogeich, 
Rictthomation, Cycmistsy, Dow 
ing, Education, Business ond te in 
35 other one are given by cor- 


athe Buiversity of Ohirago | 


Division 12, Chicago, mj 
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in Chicago 
450 Rooms $22 up 
Clark Str. near Jackson Bled. 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
SENT ON 


120 GOOD CANDY RECIPES approvar 


Would you like to know how to make the choicest and 
most delicious kinds of candy — Soft, Creamy Chocolate 
Coated Dainties, Sugared Bon Bons, Coated Nuts, Nou- 
= , Nougatines, Penuches, Caramels, Candied Fruits, in 

t ever as to be found in the Better Class Candy 

Shops. let, “The Know How of Candy Mak. 
ing,’ tells —A. how. A big saving of money a'd no end 
of fun. Booklet will be sent on receipt of a post card re- 
quest. If you are pleased with the book when you receive 
it, send us 25cents. If not you may return and you will 
be under no obligation. 
only —so act promptly. 
G. G. FOWLER, 12 ASCENSION STREET, PASSAIC, WN. J 








This offer is for a short time 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL HAMNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


ccredited. 3-yr. course. Requiremen health, 
~ con tool Gued coemneaet, hg school diploma ot ita 


equivalent Text books, wnt maintenance 
Separat: te home —. , Ve 
Supt., 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill 














Our Farm 


(Worked out on sand table by pupils of 2B Grade) 
Mrs M. B. Hollingsworth 
Teacher, J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 


EBRUARY brought to our class two children from 


the country: brother and sister — twins. They 

were so rosy and cheery and eager to learn, that 
teacher thought — why not learn something from them 
while they were learning from us? So our farm was 
suggested to the pupils. 

Accordingly, while our,twins were learning city ways, 
they were teaching us the joys and wonders of farm life 
as they knew it. The sand-table was laid off into three 
lots. The center and smallest oblong lot was for the 
farmer’s home and lawn and kitchen garden. The one 
at the right was for the cornfield, and beans and cabbage. 
Back of the house, the lettuce bed, onions, tomatoes and 
low-growing vegetables. To the left of the house, the 
meadow, where the horses, cows and pigs were. Over in 
one corner of this meadow we put a pig-stye. Near this, 
a chicken coop, and beside this a barn. 

This farmer knew nothing about automobiles or new 
inventions, so had wagons and plows, and hoes and rakes 
to till his soil. 

We built our house first, furnished it, of course, and put 
the farmer and his wife and children in it. Then we 
fixed our front lawn with green moss, made our trees 
of wire and green paper; put them close by to shade our 
house; put a few miniature flowers in the yard, then began 
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May Day 


The keeping alive of such an old-time 
custom as May Day is altogether desir- 
able. Ordinarily it should be very sim- 
ply treated, coming as something of a 
culmination of the work of the spring. 

1 “Who can tell me what the first 
day of May is called? Did any of you 
ever receive a May basket? Have any 
of you ever sent one?” 

Through conversation develop the idea 
underlying the hanging of May Day 
baskets; with what they may be filled; 
for whom they should be left and the 
manner of the leaving. 

Tell something of the old English and 
Swedish customs of the May-pole Dance, 
and their May Queen. Connect it al] 
with the joyousness of an earth again ip 
bloom. 

Bring out some of the myths of the 
ancients as to the Naiads, Dryads, 
Nixies and Pixies. 


2 Things to do. 

Make May baskets. 

Hang baskets on the doors of the 
other grades in school, or on 
the door of any sick or absen 
friend, or some old person. 

Make a poster of a May-pole dance 

Make a community May basket on 
the board. 

Have a May Day trip to the woods, 
or to a park, if possible, to 
gather wild flowers. 


3 Music. 
May Queen — Gaynor’s Songs in 
Season 
May Day — Gaymor’s Songs in 
Season 


to plant our crops. We molded our tiny potatoes, cut the 
eyes out (?) and planted them. Our corn we made from 
memory, as we had no real corn to copy from — result 
fine — after suggestions from our farmer boy. He alsc 
told us how far apart all of these things should be planted 
While waiting for good early spring vegetables to copy 
from, we molded our horses and cows and pigs and chickens 
of dark-red plasticine. Our horses and cows were wonder- 
ful. One progressive tot not only molded one horse, but 
two, putting the harness on one and a boy on the other. 
These, he said, had to lead the “stock” to water. The 
water was a piece of mirror sunken into the sand. The 
pigs were marvels, made in good proportion by the country 
boy. The chicken coop was put near the barn, so the 
chickens could get the grain from the stalls. Down in the 
lower part of the garden was an ice-house. “Because the 
ice-man doesn’t come to the country.” This was made and 
sunken into the sand, and the top made cone shape. It 
had a tiny opening, “So the milk could be put near the 
door.” The smoke-house was close by the ice-house. 
The children knew nothing of such a house, nor what it 
meant, until our country boy told them it was where they 
hung the meat when the beeves and hogs were killed for 
the winter. 

The first vegetables, radishes, came soon, so we painted 
pictures of this pretty red vegetable, then molded and put 
the tender green leaves with it. These were planted in 
rows three inches apart. The lettuce came next; this in 
rows, too. The beans were molded, also, and the tiny 
plants imitated to perfection. Soon they grew (?) so tal) 
they had to have poles to run up on. Tiny little jack- 
straws were used. The cabbage was made with a ball of 
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white cotton, then white leaves, then leaves streaked with 
green paint and, finally, blue-green outer leaves. The 
vegetables disposed of, we returned to the occupants of the 
meadow: The care of the horses and cows, the care of the 
milk and cream, and how to make butter, care of the pigs 
and chickens. It was interesting to hear these two children 
tell of what was good for each to eat, and most instructive. 

All of these buildings were made of gray rag paper. 
AH of the molding done with dark-red plasticine. They 
rejected the gray color: would not try to work with it, 
because they did not like the color. All of the vegetables 
were matched in color to the original plants, and even the 
stems and leaves had to be just so. So interested were they, 
they were sorry when the little farm was completed. 

Each day’s lesson was first oral. Then what they had 
done that day was written at the board, expressed in three 
or four sentences, read from the board by the teacher, 
criticized by class, then next day added to what was already 
written in their booklets. At end of term, in June, booklet 


was bound in colored cardboard, tied with floss and taken 
home. 





Seat Work 


(Continued from page 86) 
3 Arithmetic. (Continued) 

(1) Use symbols from calendars and make a 
book of groups taught. Children trace, 
color, paste. (Have set for class to copy. 
One page enough for one day’s work.) 

(2) Write symbol on paper or card and let 
children draw or paste group. 

(3) Match group cards and symbols. 

(4) Make cards with groups and number 
facts. 

(5) Give children perception cards and let 
them make groups with pegs. 

c Measuring. . 

(1) Measure desks, paper, books, etc. Draw 
and write results on drawing. 

(2) Draw 1 inch line, 2 inch line, 4 inch line. 

3 inch line. 
1 inch square, 2 inch square, etc. 
13 inch line. 
13 inch square, etc. 
d Other seat work plans for arithmetic. 

(1) Use minimum essential sheets. 

(2) Do much square work. 

(3) Use problem pages. 

(4) Let children “make up” problems. 

(5) Number boxes. 

(6) Work out arithmetic on board with pegs. 


38+ 3 Ill Ill 

2+ 4 II Il 

5+ 1 ITI I 
etc. 


Later this work can be written. 


To Create Interest in Reading 


Grace B. Wadsworth 


For creating interest in reading in my primary class, I 
find the following method very effective. I write the name 
of each pupil in the class at the top of a blank card, about 
the size of a calling card. When the pupil reads the 
assignment, without assistance and without a mistake, a 
gold heart is pasted upon his card. We have reading 
twice a day, giving each pupil an opportunity to earn 
two gold hearts a day. At the end of the week all the 

who have received ten gold hearts upon their 
cards are allowed to take their cards home. 
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A Busy 
A Better School 


The modern-day importance of school 
music makes portability one of the_first 
requirements of a school piano. 


Monogram 


Instead of a heavy, stationary, one-room 
piano get a light, portable Monogram of 
manifold uses. Then you can have music 
in every classroom, in the gymnasium, for 
orchestra and glee club practice — every- 
where in the school. Your school will 
keep the Monogram busy —and it will 
be a better school. 


W. Otto Miessner’s latest improved piano, 
the Monogram, is light, yet substantially 
built. Its tone is marvelously rich and 
full. Leading musicians and music super- 
visors highly praise the Monogram. It 
is the ideal school piano, a remarkable 
success, an instrument appreciated in 
schools throughout America. 


Read the coupon — mail it to-day! 


The Monogram is W. Otto Miessner’s only 
piano. Every genuine Monogram bears his 
personal monogram imprinted on the fall 
board and cast into the full iron plate. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 


228 3rd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MIESSNER PIANO Co.., 
228 3rd St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


P RE—2-22 


Please send me a free copy of W. Otto Miessner’s 
Booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” Send 
me, also, the new monogram catalog, ial prices 
to schools and details of 10-day trial offer. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
An honest, _Painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
& very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


G& Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 


THE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ” py St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 424 veer. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school Direct recom \ | 
FREE REGISTRATION guepated tenshess to grant demand. 360 D 7th Se, Aleeiowa, Pan 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHORN “oS AGENCY ite rite aly. 


366 Fifth Ave., N ; : 
Seswese Sach ae ee able candidates. Services free 


Cuartes W.Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 














Established (855 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY souievara, cnicag 
Grade Teachers much in demand at highest salaries. Our 
clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet, “Teach- 
ing as a Business,” and get in line for a real position. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


Symes Building, 
Denver, Col. 





437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Peyton Building, 
Spokane, Wash 





(Continued on Opposite Page) 





Shall Salaries be Increased? 


If the question of increasing the salaries o/ 
teachers were put to a public thoroughl) 
aware of the facts in the case, the decision 
would be overwhelmingly favorable. Let us 
get clearly in mind’ these facts. 

Education is frankly recognized by thinking 
people everywhere as the basis of successful 
democratic government. Numerous problems 
are now testing democratic governments as 
they have never been tested before. There- 
fore education now and in the future needs to 
be supported and developed as never before. 
Otherwise the whole structure of civilization 
is threatened with disaster. Education is at 
once insurance against danger and the key 
investment that makes possible greater de- 
velopment in the future. 

_ At the heart of the whole scheme of educa 
tion stands the teacher. If he is wise and 
strong and influential, sound educationa! 
practice will exercise a controlling influence 
upon the youth of the Nation and the founda- 
tions in good citizenship will be sure. Great 
buildings and large classes are futile except 
as they are vitalized-by well-trained, con- 
scientious, and capable teachers. To obtain 
such teachers it is necessary to have candidates 
who are strong and fit — the best is none too 
good for the Nation’s children. It is necessary 
that these candidates be trained to deal with 
the difficult problems of education. Such 
training is costly and strong men and women 
must have some inducement to spend the 
years and money that it requires. 

What inducement shall be offered the pro- 
spective teacher, the teacher who is to prepare 
to-day’s children for citizenship in the greater 
Nation of to-morrow? There are two great 
inducements — the privilege of service and 
reasonable opportunity to enjoy the things 
that go with economic independence. The 
privilege of service is a great appeal. It is a 
dominating influence in the lives of the best 
teachers. However, in the organization of 
modern society there are attractive oppor 
tunities for service in business and many 
other fields outside of teaching. Society 
cannot and should not rely entirely upon the 
appeal of service to maintain its system of 
education. Modern society is abundantly 
able to afford adequate education. It should 
be willing to pay the price. 

What, then, should be done with teachers’ 
salaries? Again let us recall the facts. Before 
the war, teaching had become notorious as a 
makeshift occupation. The war drew atten- 
tion to the appalling situation and after a 
vigorous campaign by the National Education 
Association and other agencies, salaries were 
advanced somewhat. In only a few cases were 
they advanced to levels which would insure a 
permanent supply of mature well-trained 
teachers. The great majority of American 
communities must face squarely and frankly 
the problem of still further increasing the 
salaries of their educational workers. This 
will require recognition of the primary im- 
portance of education. It may require a new 
emphasis on values. It will require careful 
study and reorganization of methods of 
revenue-raising. It will require State aid 
and Federal aid, but it must be done. De- 
mocrary in its great hour of trial cannot 
afford to undermine the source of its strength 
and security — the school. It cannot afford 
not to pay salaries that will insure to every 
child in the Nation a competent and well- 
trained teacher. 





“‘TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 
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Chicks or Ducks 


When Mistress Biddy’s sitting term 
Was done, she left her nest 

With little ones that counted twelve, 
All bright and feather-dressed. 


And she was proud of them, although 
Their voices were not sweet, 

And though she noticed something queer 
About their bills and feet. 


One day a brimming water-pan 
Before her house was placed, 
When she beheld the lively twelve 

Plunge into it with haste. 


They swam around and round in glee, 
They dashed and splashed about, 
While she in terror watched their play 

And strove to get them out. 


And afterward whene’er they wished, 
They would a-swimming go, 

Though Mistress Biddy stood aghast 
To see them acting so. 


At length the trouble was explained 
By Madame Rhoda Red, 
Who came and saw the little flock, 
“Your chicks are ducks,” she said. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





A New Magazine for Little Ones 


Child Life, Vol. I, No. I. Published by 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago. 


The present day furnishes a somewhat 
meager literature for very little children; 
so there seems to be a distinct place for a 

magazine that will appeal to the young 
boy and girl before the teens are reached. 
Child Life promises to be such a magazine. 
It has a well-diversified content of rhymes, 
stories and information, pleasantly imparted, 
and the illustrations are attractive and 
plentiful. The type is large enough to make 
reading easy for young eyes, and in size and 
ce the magazine has been most 

happily planned. We wish it success. 


The World Remapped 


A Teacher’s Handbook. Every teacher of 
geography and history should have thisebook. 
An 80-page book summarizing all the geo- 
graphical changes resulting from the World 
War. Compiled by R. Baxter Blair. It is 
worth several dollars as a quick reference book. 
Special prices in lots of 500, 1000 or more. 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, Scientific School 
Map Makers, 460 East Ohio Street, P. E. 
Chicago. 





Removal Notice 


Tae Practica, Drawmnc Company An 
NOUNCES THE REMOVAL OF ITS CHICAGO 
Orrices To 1512-1516 Sours 
WasasH AVENUE 


The rapid growth of the concern made it 
necessary to arrange for increased floor space 
and better facilities. The Practical Drawing 
Company was first established in 1894 and 
is perhaps best known as the publishers of 
the Practical Drawing Books. During the 
past few years, however, they have built up 
a large trade in general school supplies and 
school art materials. 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 








PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Could the teachers throughout the country be informed as to the 
great force exerted by teachers’ agencies in bettering their conditions 
by bringing the school boards who are willing to pay larger salaries 
to teachers who are competent, they would hasten to enroll with a 
good agency and get in line for promotion. 














FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Has given that personal help which made a superintendent of schools who wanted candidates for his own 
schools write, “‘Coach them as you did me.” 


POS'ITIONS WAITING WRITE NOW. 





TERMS PEST 











Free Registration Prompt, Efficient Service 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 
Where would yeu like to teach? In what work are you interested? 


Send to-day for your enrollment blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, - 195. LaSalle St., Chicago 











We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
a porate to vei ora Presidents 
a 


"ROCKY MFT, TEACHERS: 





Attention: Minimum requirements ar T. 
tion one year’s work above the high No 
minimum requirements for teachers —~ ar in the 
states in which our Agencies are loca 











AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO 


ow wt Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager 
. B. Mooney, A. "M., Field Representative 


Breach Offices: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 














WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. P.. 2 “Elacesic Bidg. The Plymouth Bidg Boskeley Bank Bldg. 
FREe ENROLLMENT — ALL OF ICES — REGISTER NOW 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Utah Office, Home Office, California and Hawaii, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BOISE, IDAHO BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Positively largest, — most widely patronized Western Agency — alive and 
progressive. Enroll at once. . R. Alexander, M¢gr. 

















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


WHICH WAY ARE YOU HEADED? 


Bo vese teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. 





Last year the most progressive employers in forty-four states and three 
foreign countries asked us for 7000 Progressive teachers to fill positions 
from Kindergarten to State University. Our tenth year of recommending 
only when asked to do so by employers. This is why discriminating employers 
use our service when they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 
No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months’ 
salary. Ask for copy of Stepping Upward. It’s free! 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
337 Journal Building Kansas City, Missouri 








(Continued on Next Page) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 





been put there by means of _ teachers’ agencies. 




















CHICAGO 33rd Year “aie” 
ay Hau KANSAS CITY, MO. 
senatneer Each Office Has the *4N* Your Lire 
Parson Bins. Records of All ~oe 


LOS ANGELES 

BALTIMORE 
110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest eaeacetcainaee 
COLUMBUS, O. : ; 


CHAMBER OF 
Ferris BLbc. COMMERCE BLDbG. 





Free Registration 




















The CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


METROPOLITAN BLDC. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TEACHERS WANTED for college, high school and grade tions. Enroll only those with norma! 
school or college preparation. Write for blank TO-DAY. 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 








ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE (42nd Street), NEW YORK 


Full Information on Request 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 Park Avenue 





This is az age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. WaLpr>P, Principal Township High School, Streator, Ill. 
Other Offices: Write — 
911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth. 236 pages. Price, 75 cents 





It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 





. EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Wide are the meadows of night, 
And daisies are shining there, 
Tossing their lovely dews, 
Lustrous and fair; 
And through these sweet fields go, 
Wanderers amid the stars — 
Venus, Mercury, Uranus, Neptune, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. — 
— De La Mar 





Where Valor Fails 


He stands so straight and steady 
He’s surely there on guard; 
To meet the foe he’s ready 
The soldier in our yard. 


He’s brave, there’s no mistaking; 
From danger he won’t run, 
Although he starts to quaking 
At sight of Mr. Sun. 


For as the day grows hotter, 
Although it seems so hard, 
His courage turns to water — 
The snow-man in our yard! 
— Marjorie Dillon 





How We Secured Our Library 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Company 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 





To Lecture for the Redpath 
Chautauquas 


Mr. Geoffrey F. Morgan, who has been a 
contributor. to Popular Educator for the last 
fifteen years,and whose name is known to 
thousands of teachers, will tour Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky next 
summer as a featured number on the program 
of the Redpath Chautauquas. Mr. Morgan 
is at present employed in the educational work 
of the Y. M. C. A. in New York City, but it 
is understood that he will devote all his time 
to the lecture platform after the present year 





A Hundred Ways to Make Money 


There comes to this office from the Miessner 
Piano Company, Milwaukee, a tiny 30-page 
monograph on “a hundred ways to make 
money.” That it was originally put out to 
advertise the ‘‘ Monogram School Piano” does 
not detract from the suggestiveness to teachers 
or its value to the schools that use the fund of 
information contained. The writer of the 
monograph is Director of the Milwaukee State 
Normal “School of Music,” and knows as a 
wise teacher knows some of the needs of the 
schools. How to socialize a community for 
co-operation, how to reach the parents, the 
function of music in this process, uses of the 
community center, plans of organization, etc. 
are all discussed in a distinctly professi 
way. The outline of a piano campaign is 
formulated in detail, and with the wisdom of 
an expert who knows neighborhood life about 
a small school. The little brochure is worth 
any teacher’s reading for an insight it shows 
in music for school purposes. — Reprint from 
Sierra Educational News, November, 1921 





“‘TELL ME A STORY”’ 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921: 
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omersel 


SHERIDAN ROAD AT ARGYLE 
CHICAGO 


} 


(otel O 


N Chicago’s chief boulevard, conveniently close to Lake Michigan, 
yet sheltered from its winter winds, a location such as no other 
hotel in the city has, is Hotel Somerset. 


It is in the smart North Shore residence district and yet con- 
venient to the shops and theatres of Chicago’s junior loop, and is 
only a short, pleasant ride by motor bus, surface, or elevated cars 
from the city’s central business district. 


It offers every advantage for residence in winter, spring, summer 
and fall. There is every convenience for all sports and pastimes in 
season, such as skating, boating, bathing (at its own private beach 
with special guards), golf and tennis. There is a large solarium, 
one of the finest roof-garderis in America, and the restaurant, while 
moderate in prices, is unexcelled in Chicago for food and service. 


Hotel Somerset is especially favored by the patronage of edu- 
cators from all parts of the country. 


The rates are more moderate than you would expect to find in a 
hotel such as this. 


If you attend the Chicago Convention, you will find Hotel Somer- 
set a convenient place of residence. 


Why not insure a pleasant vacation in Chicago next summer by 
making reservations right now? 


Kitchenette apartments of 2, 3, 4 or 5 rooms. 
Apartments without kitchenette. 


All rates include complete hotel service. 


Write for illustrated booklet and floor plans. 


G. W. GERSTNER, Manager 
(Formerly of French Lick Springs Hote!) 
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Economo Word Builder No. 1 
8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I. 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 ox. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


S291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consenants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
eard. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up ia durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight. 7 ez. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixthe, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price, per set, $0.20. 

















Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with initia) 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bold face type, in letters 44 inch high, op 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read bv 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material fo: 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 


Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50;- mailing weight, 2 ibs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing al) 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 











Economo Number Builder No. ] 


828: A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tg 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematica) 
denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 


builder. 
Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 
8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in bos with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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